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HE STUDY OF MANURES. 





Lone winter evenings have returned; and farmers 
and their sons can hardly do better than to devote a 
of their leisure hours during the winter months 
to the critical study of Manures. For this purpose, 
there is no work that combines so much reliable 
practice with science as Boussingault’s Rural Econo- 
my ; and it is commended to the reader for the valu- 
able instruction which it contains. His farm was 
long devoted to experimental purposes; and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, it is still managed 
with reference to the development of new truths in 
agriculture. 

The experiments of this distinguished chemist and 
farmer extended through five periods of successive 
rotation of crops, manuring each crop, and twenty- 
one years in all. One hectare (about two and a half 
acres) was the area experimented upon. In the first 
period, embracing five years, the total weight of the 
crops was 80,836 pounds, consisting of potatoes, 
wheat, clover, wheat, oats, in the order of rotation 
named. The total weight of the manure used was 
98,172 pounds. This reckoning includes the mois- 
ture of both the crops and the manures. In order 
to arrive at the most accurate results, the manures 
and crops were dried at the same temperature, and 
in the same manner; and then it became manifest 
that the weight of the crops exceeded that of the 
manures employed. The dry crops weighed 35,582 
pounds; the dry manures weighed only 20,322 pounds; 
giving av excess in the crops of 15,260 pounds. By 





careful analysis it was found that the crops :on- 
tained— 

16,766 pounds of carbon. 

1,946 « hydrogen, 


456 06«(« oxygen. 
soz nitrogen. 
2002 « salts and earths. 
35,582 


‘The manure used to produce these crops com 


9,275 pounds of carbon only. 
853 ad 


hydrogen, 
6244 « oxygen. 
506 “ nitrogen. 
6544 « salts and earths. 
20,322 


Thus it will be seen that the crops contained 9,491 
pounds of carbon, and 96 pounds of nitrogen, more 
than the manure; and on the other hand, they con- 
tained 4,522 pounds of salts and earths less than the 
manure. : 

In the second period, embracing also five years, the 
same results were obtained. The rotation followed 
was beets, wheat, clover, wheat, turnips, oats. The 
total weight of the crops in a dry state amounted to 
34,956 pounds, while the dry manure employed 
amounted only to 20,322 pounds. 

In the third period, embracing six years, the sum 
total of the crops was 46,660 pounds, the manure 
employed 24,384 pounds, The rotation followed was 
potatoes, wheat, clover, Swedish turnips, peas, rye. 

In the fourth period, of three years, the field was 
left fallow the first year, and the two following years 
sown with wheat. The weight of the two wheat 
crops was 16.772 pounds, while the weight of the 
manure employed was only 8,280 poands. 

Finally, in the fifth and last period, the Jerusalem 
artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) was cultivated for 
two consecutive years, and the weight of the roots 
and stalks, when dried, was 71,124 pounds. The 
manure employed was 18,816 pounds. 

Placing all the results together in a table, we find 
the following: 


Crops. Manure. Surplus 
In the first period, ............ 35,582 20,322 16, 
In the second period,......... 34,956 20,322 14,634 
In the third period,.-........- 46,660 24384 22276 
In the fourth period,*......... 16,772 8,280 8,493 
In the fifth period, ..........-. 71,124 18,816 62,308 


Thus we see that there was in none of these pe- 
riods a sufficient amount of carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen and nitrogen containcd in the manure to con 
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the demands of the plants, since, in all cases, a larger 
uantity of these elements were found in the crops 
than in the manure supplied to the land. 

We invite particular attention to the fact that this 
hectare of ground increased in fertility while it gave 
the cultivator 62,034 pounds of carbon in crops more 
than he applied to it In manure, in twenty-one years. 
Of organized oxygen, the excess in the crops over 
that contained in the manure was 65,160 pounds; 
excess of hydrogen, 7,372 pounds; excess of nitro- 

n, 597 pounds. Most of our readers need not be 
tqld that carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen 
abound in the atmosphere and in rain water. 

In reference to the incombustible, earthy part of 
the crops grown in twenty-one years, the case is the 
reverse of that of their combustible elements. M. 
BovsstnGautrt gave the land an excess of minerals in 
the manures over those in the crops of 4,522 pounds 
in the first period ; of 4,413 in the second period; of 
5,145 in the the third period; of 1,753 in the fourth 
period ; and of 3,564 in the fifth period. Thus, du- 
ring the twenty-one years while these experiments 
were in progress, a surplus of no less than 19,397 
pounds of mineral substances was supplied to the 
land in manures. If we now knew how much of simi- 
lar earthy constituents the disintegration of minute 
fragments of rocks and stones yielded in twenty-one 
years’ tillage and cropping, and how much washed off 
the surface in surface water and sunk with the water 
into the deep subsoil, our data would be complete. 

Unfortunately, no one in Europe appears to have 
thought of determining the loss of the elements of 
fertility by tillage, and the washing and leaching 
of the soil. They all look to the substances removed 
in the crops, and no further, for the impoverishment 
of arated land. During the last ten years we have 
steadily called public attention to this important de- 
fect in all transatlantic experiments to test the intrin- 
sic value of mineral and other manures. It is obvious 
that some soils possess far greater latent resources in 
potash, soda, magnesia, lime, phosphoric and sulphuric 
acids, locked up in an insoluble condition, than others. 
Some are so rich in these elements that tillage suffices 
for many years to bring out enough to meet the an- 
nual wants of agricultural plants without the aid of 
manure. Other soils are so open, porous, and ill- 
supplied with the mineral constituents of crops, that 
the farmer finds it necessary to give two pounds of 
potash in his manure for every one contained in his 

in and other staples. For sandy, leachy ground, 
no fertilizers pay better than spent wood ashes, ap- 
plied in liberal doses; for they tend to render the soil 
more compact, and retentive of manure, while sup- 

. plying all the earthy constituents needed in vegetable 
organization. Every body knows that lime and sand 
form an adhesive mortar; and where marl is available, 
it improves poor sterile sands, such as abound in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, in a wonderful degree. 

These remarks are not intended to lessen the cood 
opinion any reader may entertain of stable manure, 
such as M. Bousstnaautt used; but merely to indi- 
cate what part of such manure is most needed, as 
developed by long experience and carefal analyses. 

Speaking of mineral manures, Bousstysauit has 
these pregnant remarks: 





“Mineral manures, saline or alkaline, which are par- 
ticularly designated under the name of stimulants, 
thus ascribing to them the faculty, purely gratuitous, 
of facilitating the assimilation of the nutriment which 
plants find in dung, and of stimulating and exciting 
their organs. Such a distinction has no real founda- 
tion; and nothing shows so much how scanty our 
knowledge upon this subject has been as this ten- 
dency in the ablest minds to connect vegetable nutri- 
tion with the feeling of animals.” 


We have often taken occasion to point out the 
error, both in practice and science, of regarding cer- 
tain manures as stimulants. The idea suggested by 
the word stimulant, used in reference to the growth 
of plants, is false, and the first step toward a defective 
system of farmeconomy. Plants have no nerves, like 
animals, no feeling, and nothing for stimulants to 
operate upon. Vegetable and animal vitality have 
little or nothing in common, except the fact that both 
dwell in analogous systems of cells, which grow 
alike by the progressive development of new ones. 
To plants, all substances stand in the relation of neu- 
tral bodies, of poisons, or of aliment. Any elemen- 
tary body or compound which enters into the struc- 
tural formation of a plant, may be regarded as a part 
of its natural food, and a manure in reference to its 
production. Viewed in this light, manure is simply 
the raw material from which crops are made, and is 
valuable only so far as it supplies ingredients needed 
to form the plants cultivated. 





a i eraenaimatnistin 
HINTS FOR DECEMBER. 

Wuarever has been neglected in preparing for 
winter should now receive immediate attention. Cel- 
lars should be banked up to protect vegetables, ap- 
ples, and other perishable articles from injury by 
freezing. Stables, barns and dwellings that need 
some slight repairs, ought to command both the time 
and means necessary to remedy the defects. A mul- 
titude of little things make up nearly all the elements 
of rural economy and domestic comfort ; and *lese 
little things are too often disregarded at tho times 
and seasons when neglect is most prejui‘vial to the 
farmer’s interest, and disagreeable to hi< ‘amily. 

Carelessness in not providing a «ood stock of fire- 
wood is a fruitful source of ann ya ice, leading to the 
necessity of burning fuel so green as to require a 
double quantity to boil a tea-kettle cr dinner-pot, 
and then make every meal a half hour behind time, 
to the delay of all farm work. 

Wise facilities for doing every thing that has to be 
done should be provided beforehand, so far as prac- 
ticable. This renders all the operations to be per- 
formed, whether in the house or out doors, by woman 
or man, girl or boy, pleasant to the cheerful and 
happy laborer. To work is one of our chief duties; 
but this duty need not be converted into a penance, 
nor a curse, by discharging it in a painful manner. 

Apples, properly buried in the ground, are less 
liable to rot than potatoes, and usually sell at two 
prices in the spring compared with what they fetch 
in the fall. A bank of firm earth excludes the air 
from them better than a common barrel or box in a 
cellar; and they are less liable to dry, rot, or mold. 
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To keep turnips, beets, carrots, cabbage and sweet | just enough to attain the object aimed at. Too 
otatoes, care is needed not to have them too warm.| much salt really consumes a part of the nutritious 
Their so-called sweating process is a chemical phe-| elements in tender lean meat, and renders the whole 
nomenon in which considerable heat is generated. | muscular tissues less valuable for food ; while too lit- 
After this, they will bear more covering, and often | tle salt, or the neglect to scald and purify the brine 
need it to exclude the frost. In this, as in all other | immediately after it has dissolved out the blood and 
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matters where circumstances vary, precise directions | soluble albumen in the flesh, will be followed by 
cannot be safely given. Sound judgment is to be | tainted meat. The art and science of curing meat 
exercised at all times; for without this, failure is _are deserving of more study than they have hitherto 
inevitable. ' | received. A critical investigation would show that 

In curing meats—pork, beef and mutton—the | there is a world of impure salt used in this country, 
greatest wisdom lies in using none but pure salt, and | and a great deal of loss sustained thereby. Salts of 
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lime and iron are the most common impurities in MOISTURE IN SOILS. 


Onondaga and Virginia salts used for domestic pur- 
poses. Whether farmers should undertake to purify 
these before salting meat, butter and cheese, is a 
uestion for each one to settle for himself. No one 
oubts that manufacturers ought to be punished for 
putting up a bad article and selling it for a good one. 

Every one who keeps live stock knows that cutting 
hay, straw and corn-stalks greatly facilitates their di- 
gestion in the stomachs of the animals that consume 
such forage. This idea of aiding the digestive pro- 
eess is now carried still further in France, by grinding 
straw, and converting it into a kind of farina or 
starch by scalding, and perhap: developing grape 
sugar by the use of a little oil of vitriol, Commdn 
saw-dust may be changed into a kind of sugar; and 
the woody fiber in straw, corn-stalks, &c., may be 
transformed into a soluble mass; but how nourishing 
‘ the new product may be, we will not say. There is 
nothing in the mechanical operation of cutting straw 
that is not greatly improved by grinding it; nor will 
it yield blood to neat stock without first being dis- 
solved in the organs of digestion. Man cooks his 
own food to increase its solubility ; and steam-driven 
teeth will yet masticate, as steam will half digest, all 
the food of his domestic animals. Digestion, with 
its genial heat, its hydrochloric acid, its alkaline bile 
to —— the fecal part of alimentary substances, 
is becoming much better understood by scientific 
husbandmen. 

The Science of Wintering Stock will be discussed 
at length in the January number of the Farmer. 
Our present purpose is to make a few suggestions as 
hints for the month—nothing more. And these 
would be incomplete if we failed to urge the reading 
of good agricultural books as an agreeable and 
profitable occupation during long winter evenings. 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry should be studied 
by every youth. 

The engraving on the preceding page is intended 
to illustrate the mythological fable connected with 
the constellation Capricornus, which is a follows : 

Pan, or Bacchus, fleeing from the giant Typhzus 
into the river Nile, transformed himself into a sea- 
goat, and Jupiter made him a constellation. Or, 
Amalthwa, daughter of Melissus, king of Crete, 
nourished the infant Jupiter with goats’ milk and 
honey ; for which service she was translated to the 
heavens, in the constellation Capricornus. 

The character of this sign is supposed to have 
some resemblance to the tail of a goat; but it is 
more probably an ancient mark for the name. The 
figure is sometimes that of a monster, partly a goat 
and partly a fish; but sometimes like a common goat, 
an animal fond of mounting, and therefore emble- 
matical of the sun, which, having in this sign reached 
his greatest southern declination, begins to re-ascend 
toward the north. 

In the Egyptian zodiac, the sea-goat is held in a 
string by Anubis. In the Indian zodiac, this sign is 
represented by a goat passant, traversed by a fish ; 
on the Oriental zodiac of Sir W. Jonzs, it is a fish 
swallowing an antelope, and surrounded by aquatic 
birds; and in Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon, Capricornus 
is represented by an antelope. The sun enters Cap- 
ricornus about the 21st of December. 





Tue goodness of a soil consists in an eminent de- 
gree in the power it has of maintaining a certain 
degree of moisture; for without this the plant can 
not possibly imbibe aliment, no watter how abundant. 
Standing in a dunghill, without mvisture, the plant 
will starve. In supplying soils with a due amount 
of water, it is indispensable that the earth to a con- 
siderable depth be in a condition to permit the 
tolerably free descent and ascent of rain water that 
may fall on the surface of the ground in the course 
of ayear. By this mechanical arrangement, the earth 
to the depth of twenty or more feet becomes an en- 
during reservoir to hold water for the benefit of vege- 
tation. The more protracted the drouth, from a 
lower point in the earth will water ascend to meet 
the urgent wants of’ suffering plants. The supply 
may be insufficient, for the daily evaporation of wa- 
ter from the numerous leaves of large plants is esti- 
mated in gallons; but that fact does not invalidate 
the importance of the principle under discussion. 

Without being saturated, a cubic foot of good 
wheat or meadow land will hold from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds of water; and a cubic yard (which is 
less than is usually allowed to a hill of corn) will 
hold from six hundred to eight hundred pounds of 
water. 

Those who may take a special interest in the ca- 
pacity of different soils to hold water, will find many 
facts bearing on the subject in an extended Essay on 
the “Study of the Soils,” publisheu in the Patent 
Office Report for 1850, and from the pen of the pro- 
prietor of the Genesee Farmer. Scuusier has 
investigated this interesting subject with equal skill, 
industry and success. 

Soils incapable of holding much water below the 
point of saturation, are hardly worth cultivating in 
this country that abounds in cheap and fertile lands. 
Open, loose gravel and sand, form soils of this hungry, 
worthless character. They need a good dressing of 
clay, if one would make them retentive of moisture 
and manure. Soils of the right physica! constitution 
have the power to draw largely on the atmosphere 
for the elements of fertility ; those which are either 
too compact and solid, or too pervious and open, are 
almost always barren—drawing nothing from the air, 
but giving to drying winds and washing rains all the 
food of plants they naturally possess in their virgin 
state, if too loose, and locking up such food forever, 
jf too hard. 





LEGUMINOUS 
Leouminovs plants are those of the pulse tribe, 
and include peas, beans, tares, clover, lucerne, sain- 
foin, &c., of the class diadelphia and order decandria. 
The formation of the roots of leguminous vegeta- 
bles varies much. The pea, for instance, has nu- 
merous small roots, all issuing from the seed, like the 
under-set of the roots of culmiferous plants (wheat, 
barley, oats, &c.); the red clover has a strong tap- 
root. 
The essential difference—as regards the effect upon 
the soil—between leguminous and culmiferous plants, 
is that the former derive much of their aliment from 


PLANTS. 
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the air, through their leaves, while the other, having 
small and few leaves, depend chiefly upon the soil for 
their nourishment; and as culmiferous plants are 
chiefly cultivated for their seed, and are not cut until 
fully ripe, they are decidedly of an exhausting nature 
—but if cut green for fodder, they do not weaken 
the vigor of the soil more than many leguminous 
i Bearing this distinctive principle in mind, it 
ollows, as a necessary deduction, that leguminous 
plants weaken the land, more or less, according as 
they ripen their seeds or not. Peas and beans being 
grown for seed, are more severe than other legumi- 
nous crops cut green. But whether they ripen the 
seed or not, they are all, in one respect, highly con- 
ducive to the friability and mellowness of the soil ; 
by the shading which their foliage affords, the dew, 
or the rain which falls in summer, is greatly prevented 
from evaporating ; much of the moisture sinks into 
the soil, which becomes mellow and unctious in con- 
sequence. But moisture falling on a culmiferous 
crop rests but for a moment on the surface, and is 
then evaporated by the influence of the sun, leaving 
the ground not only dry but hard. And further, 
some of the leguminous tribe, by pushing their roots 
widely and deeply in the ground, loosen it more than 
others, and are, of course, in this respect, more bene- 
ficial than others, though, in respect of abstracting 
aliment, they may be more injurious. Red clover by 
its tap-root divides the earth more than any mere 
fibrous-rooted plant; and when it does not mature its 
seed, is on clay soil the very best aperient, as it tends 
to remove cohesiveness without exhausting. In a 
word, leguminous plants, if not allowed to ripen, de- 
prive the soil in a very trifling degree of nourishment, 
while they invariably loosen it, and prepare it best 
for those culmiferous plants, which are perhaps more 
profitable, to succeed in their proper turn, and which 
tend to bind up the land again, and thus preserve the 
happy medium of fertility. 





ITALIAN RYE GRASS. 


Tuts grass, recently introduced into the United 
States, is either a native of Italy or Germany, and is 

obably perennial. It differs from the common 

inds of rye grass in many botanical particulars, 
which it is needless to enumerate, and which are only 
intelligible to the scientific eye; but to the ordinary 
observer it differs be perceptibly in presenting a 
darker green coior, and in having much more abund- 
ant and broader foliage. It very commonly attains 
the height of four feet, and sometimes more, and is 
not inclined to spread on the ground. If sown in 
September, it may be cut in the following May; and 
if sown early in March, it will yield a heavy crop in 
July. Whether given as green food or converted 
into hay, it is eaten with avidity by cattle, which have 
in various instances manifested their preference of it 
to the common sorts, which is accounted for by its 
superior succulence and softness. It brairds much 
quicker than any of the other species of rye grass 
known to us, arrives sooner at maturity, and is in 
every respect superior to all of them. As it over- 
powers clover if sown with it, it is useless to sow 
them at the same time; and the only chance of their 
doipg well together would be on poor soil, where the 





vacancies between the tufts of rye grass might be 
filled with clover, to be available in the second or 
third mowings. It is sown in the usual way after a 
harrowing, and covered with a bush harrow and a 
roller; and the quantity of seed for clean ground is 
about twenty-one pounds per acre. Among its other 
good qualities, it is found to withstand the influence 
of frost better than any other varieties of grass. 

a word, it is a decided acquisition to our agricultare. 


OF WHEAT IN TEN- 
NESSEE. 





PRESERVATION 





Tue following communication by a correspondent 
of the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil, respecting 
wheat threshing, will be found of interest to those 
whose barns are infested with the grain weevil: 


“T am aware that very many of my farming friends 
in Tennessee are the readers of your ber wor 4 publi- 
cation, and are heavy wheat-growers; and now that 
recent railroad en ge with the foreign demand, 
has permanently settled upon this valuable = a 
fair price here, it is not at all unlikely that much more 
attention will be paid to the growing of wheat in fu- 
ture. A few otherwise systematic and. economical 
farmers in Tennessee raise a pretty fair crop of wheat, 
and have no barns to house it in. This is a very 
great desideratum to a wheat-grower; and the want 
of good barns, with some other proximate causes of 
mismanagement, sometimes results in material dam 

to the wheat of these farmers before it reaches the 
miller’s hopper. Therefore, through you, to my farm- 
ing friends in Tennessee, let me, without ostentation, 
give my experience in harvesting and saving a wheat 
crop, referring at the same time to my acquaintances 
for the character of my wheat crops. 

“Whenever the straw of the wheat becomes of a 
golden yellow for about two inches below the ear or 
head, disregarding any other feature in the straw or 
grain, I cut it down, bind it right up after the —— 
in small binds, shock likewise in small shocks. I let 
it stand thus in the field till it cures and dries per- 
fectly, so that the grain would grind, and no longer. 
I haul to the barn, thresh out when convenient, un- 
less I notice a sign of weevil breeding in the wheat, 
when I thresh at once; and having a large bin for 
the purpose in the barn, I crib it up in the chaff till 
it is needed. In this way I have saved and do save 
one thousand bushels of wheat clear from mold, heat 
or must. The bran is always thin and tough, the 
flour white and sweet, pe its native fermenting 
qualities to the satisfaction of the most fastiduous 
epicure in any clime.” 





Porators 1n IreELanp.— The ine Mercury 
says that the magnitude of the crop for 1854 is cer- 
tainly very much beyond that ever known in that 
country. Taking a low average, we should say that 
the gross value of Ireland’s potato lands this season 
cannot be under £15,000,000. Ireland contains now 
more than six millions and a half of inhabitants, and 
the potato crop for the present year is estimated to 
be worth seventy millions of dollars, or rather more 
than ten dollars for each man, woman and child in 
the whole island. 
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ICE-HOUSES. 

Winter, of course, is the time to make and put up 
ice for summer use; and a few suggestions on this 
sabject may not be out of place at this season. 

The cheapest possible ice-house is one made over 
a frame-work of forked sticks, set in the ground, 





having a covering of poles, and these thatched with 
straw. In this way a good shelter for ice may be | 


making and keeping all the ice any family may need. 
The water may be pumped from en ordinary well, and 
frozen in a broad shallow vat—adding more water as 
the congelation advances. ‘The larger the mass the 


| better, if the blocks can be handled. 


The machinery employed for cutting ice on a large 
scale, for shippers and shipment, is worked by mea 
and horses in the following manner : 

From the time the ice forms, it is kept free from 

















ICE-CUTTING AT ROCKLAND LAKF, 





tormed for fifteen or twenty dollars. The thach-|snow until thick enough to cut; that process com- 
work should be double, to have confined air between | mences when the ice is a foot thick. A surface of 
the walls of straw. The floor should have a free some two acres is then selected, and a straight line 
drainage, and rest on stone or blocks of wood; and ‘drawn through iis eenter. A hand-plow is pushed 
it may be of shavings, tan-bark, or straw alone. along this line until the groove is about three inches 

A double frame of wood is the next cheapest ice-| deep, when the “marker,” fig. 1, is introduced. This 
house, and its cost will depend on its size and the | is drawn by two horses, and makes two new grooves, 
price of lumber. twenty-one inches apart, the gauge remaining in the 

In all northern climates there is no difficulty in| original groove. The marker is then shifted to the 
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outside groove, and makes two more. Having drawn 
these lines over the whole surface in one ‘direction, 
the process is repeated in a transverse direction, 








marking all the ice out into squares of twenty-one 
inches. The “plow,” fig. 2, drawn by a single horse, 
follows in these grooves, cutting to a depth of six 





inches. One entire range of blocks is then cut out 
with the “ice-saw,” fig. 3, and the remainder are split 
off toward the opening thus made with an iron bar, 
fig. 4, shaped like a spade, and of a wedge-like form; 








Gg i 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


a very slight blow is sufficient to produce that effect, 
especially in very cold weather. Platforms are placed 
near the opening made in the ice, and with a hook, 
fig. 5, the ice is caught, and by a sudden jerk thrown 
up the slide on to the platform. Beside this platform 
stands a “sled,” of the same height, capable of con- 
taining about three tons, which, when loaded, is drawn 
upon the ice to the front of the storehouse, where a 
large statianary platform, of exactly the same height, 
is ready to receive its load, which, as soon as dis- 
charged, is hoisted, block by block, into the house, by 
horse power. Forty men and twelve horses will cut 
and stow away four hundred tons in a day. When a 
thaw or rain occurs, it unfits the ice for market by 
rendering it porous; and occasionally snow is imme- 





diately followed by rain, and that again by frost, 
forming snow ice, which is valueless, and must be re- 
moved by the plane. A “ plane,” fig. 6, is gauged to 
run in the grooves made by the marker, and shaves 





the ice to the depth of three inches; it is drawn b 
a horse until the whole surface of the ice is plane 
The chips thus produced are then scraped off, and 
if the clear ice is not reached the process is repeated. 
If this makes the ice too thin for cutting, it is left in 
statu quo, and a few nights of hard frost will add 
below as much as has been taken off above. 

Our engraving shows the process of ice-cutting at 
Rockland Lake, near New York. The Rockland 
Lake Ice Company is one of the largest in the coun- 
try, delivering an enormous quantity of the article in 
New York city. Their ice-houses are located on the 
margin of the lake. The mode of cutting and the 
uses of the tools, as described, will at once be recog- 
nized in our view. 





THE LONDON TIMES ON THE RECI- 
PROCITY TREATY. 
Tue London Times comments at length on the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty. We quote the concluding portion: 


“We shall not attempt to strike a critical balance 
of the advantages given and received by the parties 
to this treaty. It is a well-known result of such ar 
rangement that both sides find themselves gainers, 
even on points where they had expected to lose ; 
and in the present case we believe the losses will be 
imaginary, while the anticipated gains will be doubled. 

“We do not presume that our colonists will find 
their fisheries any the worse for the admission of the 
Americans to share in them, or that the Americans 
will suffer from the Canadian corn-growers. It is 
more than probable that the fishermen of the one 
country, and the agriculturists of the other, will be 
alike benefitted by the change, which will provide 
new markets, while it will supply a wholesome stimulus 
to exertion. Tne advantages on both sides will be 
marked, decisive and immediate—and the sacrifices 
which each may conceive itself to be making, will in 
all likelihood never be felt. 

“But, while the prospects opened by this treaty 
are so promising abroad, they are still more satisfac- 
tory at home. It is something to have put the com- 
mercial intercourse of Canadians and Americans on 
a desirable footing; but it is far more to have 
strengthened the ties of amity between two such 
countries as Great Britain and the United States, 
and to have removed what might at any time have 
proved a cause of alienation and collision. 

“ An American journal now before us observes that 
the effect of this treaty will indeed be to annex the 
British Provinces to the United States, as far as the 
o_o branches of traffic are concerned ; but that 
the United States will, by the same process, be an- 
nexed to the British Provinces. In fact, strong addi- 
tional reasons will now exist for the cultivation of 
good feeling between Americans and Canadians, 
while at the same time the two supreme governments 
will be relieved from the embarrassments of a question 
which has always threatened a catastrophe. 

“ Among the minor advantages of the treaty, will 
be the fact that it disengages several of our vessels 
of war from a disagreeable duty, and makes both 
ships and men available at a juncture when better 
employment may be found for them. 
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“The only person, indeed, who will have cause to 
repine at the arrangement now .established, will be 
the Emperor of Russia. In the return of our ves- 
sels from these waters, he will see not only an acces- 
sion to our naval force, but a pledge of confirmed 
cordiality between Great Britain and America. That 
such cordiality may long continue, must be the wish 
of all those who desire the peace and progress of the 
world; nor could any step be taken more judiciously 
with a view to such an end, than that exemplified in 
the treaty just concluded.” 


The agricultural progress of all that speak the 
English language in North America is intimately 
associated with, and dependent on, a wise and liberal 
foreign policy. Such a policy this journal has long 
aimed to foster in the minds of its numerous readers 
in the United States and the British American 
Provinces. In the face of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
wheat is now selling in Rochester at two dollars a 
bushel, of which over 20,000 bushels are daily manu- 
factured into flour. Our Canada friends will find this 
a good market for most of their surplus produce. 
Between the depot at Rochester and that at Jersey 
City, there is no change of cars via the New York 
and Erie Railroad, with its wide track and heavy lo- 
comotives. 


LETTER FROM OREGON. 


Mr. Eprror :—A_ few remarks in relation to our 
farming operations here on the Pacific coast may not 
be uninteresting to some of your many readers. 

We have just got through with harvest. There 
has been probably twice as much wheat raised this 
season as in any season before in Oregon; but not 
many oats, on account of the hard winter and back- 
ward spring. 

There is considerable smut in the wheat this har- 

vest ; but I think it will be prevented next year, as 
most of the farmers talk of washing their wheat in a 
solution of vitriol (sulphate of copper)—one pound 
to eight bushels of wheat—and then letting it lie in 
a pile eight or ten hours. This method proved entirely 
satisfactory last season, as far as I have heard. 
_ There is no country in the world where deep plow- 
ing and thorough pulverization of the soil pay better 
than in Oregon. We have but two peek, shay 
wet and the dry. There is usually but little rain 
through the months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember ; but it is surprising to see how all kinds of 
vegetables, and corn, will grow on ground that has 
heen plowed deep and well pulverized, without a drop 
of rain for five or six weeks. 

We can raise good corn here with proper cultiva- 
tion, and the finest potatoes and wheat in the world. 
Wheat is sown from the first of May till the mid- 
dle of February following. The finest crops of wheat 
I have seen here were those sown in May and June; 
but the general time for sowing wheat is in Septem- 
ber and October, immediately after the rains com- 
mence. Oats are very often sown in the fall, and as 
@ general thing they do the best when sown in that 
s€agon; but last winter was too severe for them—most 
of them froze out. 

Wheat is worth $2 per bushel—potatoes $1.25— 
a0d other things in proportion So you can see how 








farming pays here, when I tell you that forty bushels 
of wheat ‘and five hundred of potatoes can be raised 
to the acre. 

The rains usually commence in September, when 
the grass turns green again; and by the 10th of No- 
vember the hills are green with grass, which generally 
stays green all winter, and is sufficient for the cattle 
during the winter without any provender—though 
last winter and the winter before were unusually se- 
vere for Oregon, and some cattle died for the want of 
food. Yet others did well, as I had over thirty cows 
that were not fed a mouthful during the winter, and in 
March last most of them would have made good beef. 

Formerly more attention was paid to raising cattle 
in Oregon than to agriculture; but as the large tracts 
of land granted to settlers are now being rapidly 
fenced in, persons are compelled to keep less stock, 
and consequently agriculture is beginning to receive 
more attention. We have Agricultural Societies 
formed in nearly every county in the territory. Every 
thing in relation to agriculture now appears to be 
progressing in a scientific and systematic manner ; 
and being more favored than our “golden-haired sis- 
ter,” California, in relation to our land titles, as we 
have, or will have in a short time, undisputed titles to 
our land, there is great attention paid to the raising 
of fruit. I think I never was in a country where 
there was as mnch attention paid to the raising of 
fruit by the masses as in Oregon. 

But what we need more than any thing else here, 
is a good agricultural and horticultural journal, con- 
ducted on liberal and scientific principles, as there is 
no paper in the territoay devoted to the interests of 
the largest class of persons—the farmers. I thmk 
such a journal would meet with a warm reception, 
and a hearty support. I do think some competent 
and enterprising young man would do well by starting 
such a journal in Oregon. More anon. 

Yours, truly, Purr Rirz. 


P. 8.—As we have many flowers, shrubs and trees 
here that I have never seen east of the Cascade and 
Sierra Nevada range, I send you some seeds that I 
think will grow well in the Northern States. There 
are some beautiful wild flowers here. 

No. 1 is a beautiful yellow flower. 

No. 2 is a singular white and purple flower. 

No. 3 is a rich, red berry, somewhat resembling the 
raspberry. P. R. 

Corva.iis, Oregon, Aug. 5, 1854. 





Tue pest Mone or Apptyinc Guano.—We have 
en a good deal on this subject, and will add the 
ollowing from the Farm Journal, which we fully 
approve of: “We recommend that it be plowed in 
as soon as possible after being spread, its most valua- 
ble constituent, the volatile carbonate of ammonia, 
being dissipated and lost by long exposure to the 
atmosphere. In cases where it has been profitably 
applied as a top-dressing, it has probably been chiefly 
owing to particular circumstances, such as a wet spell 
of weather, or immediately preceding a fall of rain. 
There is very little danger of covering too deep. We 
have known it plowed in, and the ground subsoiled at 
the same time, with marked benefit.”"——Germantown 


Telegraph. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON IN-AND-IN 
BREEDING. 

Nor having the honor to belong to the veterinary 

ofession, I do not regularly read your very able 
riodical, though my attention has lately been called 
by a friend to an article in the number for May last, 
ou the subject of “ Animal Physiology, and Breeding 
Farm Stock,” in which the writer most strongly 
reprobates the practice of in-and-in breeding. It-so 
happens that I am well acquainted with Mr. Barrorp, 
of Northamptionshire, who is mentioned by name 
therein; and having some opportunities of seeing his 
management of his sheep, acd his practice with re- 
gard to in-and-in breeding, I take the liberty of 
troubling you with a few lines in reply to Mr. Lancr’s 


Porat gentleman has adduced several instances, or 
rather related several anecdotes, “as the data on 
which he founds the argument, that consanguinity in 
blood among parents leads to degeneracy in the off- 
spring.” But, to me, they by no means satisfactorily 
_— his position. His long quotation from Mr. 
4AWRENCE'S lectures about the Angola sheep makes 
rather for than against the practice of in-and-in breed- 
ing, as it clearly recognizes the possibility of retaining 
varieties of animals by “preserving the race pure, 
by selecting for propagation the animals most con- 
spicuous for size, or any other property we may fix 
on. In this way we may gain sheep valuable for the 
fleece, or the carcass, large or small, with thick or 
thin legs ;* just such, in short, as we choose. The 
other instances he mentions, as of Hallers, “two 
noble females,” of Mr. Marsu, of Ryton, having 
produced an “ appalling malformation ” in the produce 
of a son with his mother, and others, only prove, 
what I presume Mr. Lance will at once admit, viz., 
the truth of the old adage that “like begets like,” 
and that where any imperfections, moral or physical, 
exist in the parent, they will most likely reappear in 
the offspring, whether bred in-and-in or not. 

As a set-off to one of Mr. Lance’s instances, I may 
mention that Baxewe.t found that good qualities 
were also transmissible, and in as great a degree as 
evil ones. And it is rather singular that he founded 
the observation in the results of an experiment (among 
others) exactly similar to that of Mr. Marsn, having 
found that a sow of his never bred so good pigs as 
when put to her own son. And allow me to ask Mr. 
Lance whether “the deformities of mind and body,” 
which, according to Mr. Lawrence, spring up so plen- 
tifully in our large cities, cannot be amply accounted 
for by the intemperate habits, the vicious indulgencies, 
the vitiated atmosphere, the unhealthy occupations, 
the undrained and unventilated habitations in which 
so many of our urban population live and have their 
being, without having recourse to “the want of selec- 
tions and exclusions” to which he has alluded? For 
it must be borne in mind that, in agricultural districts, 
the saine “want of selections and exclusions” exists 
as in the cities, without, as Mr. Lance must admit, 
anything like’ the amount of mental and bodily de- 
formity which “degrades the race” in the towns. 
And supposing, for the sake of argument, that the 
state of many of the royal houses in Europe be such 
as Mr. Lawzence implies, may it not be possible that 





many generations of luxurious indulgence and unre- 
strained passions, which, perhaps, are inseparable from 
their exalted ition, may not, by their continued 
though gradual effect on the constitution, sufficiently 
account for it, without attributing it wholly to the 
fact of their being restricted to some ten or twenty 
families in the choice of husbands and wives? But 
to return to sheep-breeding. . 

I gather, from what Mr. Lance implies rather than 
from what he says, that he —— Mr. Barrore 
allows the most promiscuous and indiscriminate inter- 
course among his flock. There cannot be a greater 
mistake. The most continued vigilance is exercised 
to prevent the propagation of any defect, should oy A 
appear, and, to use Mr. Lance's own words, “it 
only the best that are allowed to continue the race.” 
In this I presame Mr. Barrorp only follows the exam- 
ple of every other breeder; and not to do so, would at 
once stamp a man with the most ridiculous imbecility. 

If the cousins, of whom Mr. Lance has —_ if 
the white breed of fowls in Hampshire, if Mr. Marsu’s 
hogs, if the “silly” sheep in Wiltshire, in fact, if the 
subjects of any of the in-breeding experiments he 
mentions, had any “deficiency of nervous ener 
and “weakness of malformation,” in short, any de’ 
whatever, it is evident to the narrowest mind that the 
nearer the affinities, and the ‘longer they are bred so, 
tlie more decided will those defects become. But it 
must be absurd to attribute them to the bare fact of 
in-and-in breeding. Mr. Lance must prove that all 
cross-bred animals are free from all de before he 
can say that. In fact, I should regard failure in in- 
and-in breeding experiments as the most irrefragable 
evidence of defect in the parent or parents, and nothing 
more. I often think that it must be to misapprehen- 
sion on this point that much of the unmitigated hos 
tility to in-and-in breeding is to be attributed. Peo- 
ple, by some means or other, get hold of the idea that 
the abvecatts of the system mean universal and indis- 
criminate in-and-in breeding, than which nothing can 
be more absurd. 

But let us see where Mr. Lance's favorite system 
will lead him when carried into practice. As the end 
and aim of all crossing is of course improvement, all 
breeders may hope to (nay, if the theory be correct, 
they must, at some period or other) reach a point be- 
yond which there is no improvement to be made b. 
crossing ; that is, they will produce a perfect ani 
or, at least, one more perfect than anybody's else. 
Now, sir, allow me to propound this question to Mr. 
Laxce: When a man has arrived at this point—when 
he has exhausted every source of improvement which 
the kingdom, nay, which the world, affords—what is 
he todo? It is evident he must adopt one or the 
other of the following courses: Either he must feed 
off and consign to the butcher both his males and 
females, without any more ado; or he may allow them 
to live to an unprofitable maturity, and a useless old 
age, and die at last a natural death; or he may call 
in Mr. Srarrorn, and disperse to the four quarters of 
the globe the fruits of perhaps a life-time of care, 
trouble and anxiety, besides enormous expense, and 
begin again de novo; or he may knowingly, and with 
his eyes open, by crossing them with animals inferior 
to themselves, retrograde, step by step, to the medi- 
diocrity and inferiority with which he set out in the 
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first instance; or, his last resource, he may, by in-and-in 
breeding, attempt to propagate them perfected as 
they are, and thus retain for his country and himself 
the benefits which such a race of animals must neces- 
sarily confer. But such is the amount of obstinate 
prejudice now entertained against this system, that 
we might expect to see many gentlemen, perbaps Mr. 
Lance himself, adopt any of the above sources rather 
than the ldst. This is a suppositious case, but sub- 
stantially it may be said to have occurred in the in- 
stance of Mr. Barrorp’s flock, as the following rough 
sketch of its history will show : 

About the year 1786, the late Mr. V. Barrorp 
commenced sheep-breeding. He hired rams of Mr. 
Rostnson, of Wellingborough, who was a disciple of 
BaxewE t, of Dishley, and bred from his stock. Mr. 
Barrorp continued to do so until about the year 1810, 
when the present Mr. Barrorp, considering his own 
sheep as good as Mr. Rosinson’s, and not being able 
to find any that he thought calculated to improve 
them, was really placed in something like the dilemma 
which I have above mentioned. However, in-and-in 
breeding had no imaginary terrors for him, and there- 
fore he boldly adopted the last of the courses which 
I have enumerated ; so that, by necessity, even if he 
had not from choice, he must have become an in-and-in 
breeder. I will not take upon myself to say that he 
has succeeded; but I do ask any gentleman who is 
—— of the possibility of the thing to visit him, 
and inspect a flock of which every individual sheep 
has a pedigree that can be traced back for upwards 
of forty years without a cross ! 

With such a fact as this before me, Mr. Editor, 
and with the still more significant one that the Jews 
have bred from the closest affinities from the very 
time of their father Anrauaw, without any deficiency 
of nervous energy, or any physical or moral de- 
generacy, I think I may be justified in declaring my 

opinion, that the explanation of the numerous 
and palpable defects in man and animals, in modern 
times, must be sought in other reasons than the sys- 
tem of breeding Mr. Lance so strongly objects to.— 
Omega, in the London Veterinarian. 


FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 


Fiocxmasters in Germany separate the diseases 
incidental to the foot of the sheep into two kinds— 
infectious and non-infectious; or better, into the viru- 
lent and the mild foot-root; for although the common 
foot-rot is there considered by some non-infectious, it 
is perhaps only comparatively so, being attended with 
little or no danger, and often disappearing without 
the application of a remedy, although through neg- 
lect it may degenerate into the virulent or infectious 
state. The following remarks relate, I think, to the 
disease alluded to by Mr. Warkrns, and which he sup- 
poses to have been introduced into England of late 
years; in Germany, they trace its origin in that coun- 
try to the introduction of the Merino sheep. _ It first 
shows itself in the limping gait of the animal, which 
gradually increases ; generally commencing with one 
of the fore-feet, afterward both are affected, and at 
last this lameness extends to the hinder feet, with in- 
creasing bodily weakness. 

The diseased foot is hot, and is often swollen round 











the hoof, which is more open or wider apart than on 
the sound foot, and the skin of the coronet is inflamed. 
An unpleasant-smelling humor exudes, which thickens 
on exposure to the atmosphere, and not only inflames 
and destroys the immediately-surrounding skin, but 
often penetrates between the horn of the hoof and 
the foot itself, the horny part partially separating 
from the flesh; and in the worst cases an entire sepa- 
ration of the hoof takes place, and, if neglected, de- 
stroying the muscles oll sinewews, and attacking 
even the bones of the feet; in which condition the 
poor animal moves about on its knees, or helplessly 
lies down; the whole system gradually becomes 
poisoned, and although generally with unimpared ap- 
petite, it wastes away until death releases it from 
suffering. 

The worst form of this disease is not so often met 
with in the coarser Merino flocks, as in those where 
every care is taken in improving the fineness and 
quality of the wool, by which means they are ren- 
dered more susceptible to the changes of temperature 
and weather. It is of a very infectious nature, if 
proper precaution be not taken, spreading through an 
entire flock in a month or two, and is often introduced 
by merely driving sound sheep over land where dis- 
eased sheep have been a short time previously. 

Precaution is the oldest and best remedy; but 
thorough cleanliness, wholesome food, and attention 
to the flock in wet and inclement weather, will not 
always keep the disease away, as long as there are so 
many channels for introducing it; should it exist in 
the neighborhood, the shepherd must keep a vigilant 
eye on his flock ; a sheep observed to be lame must 
be immediately examined. If a small eruption or 
pimple appears on the skin between the hoofs (coro- 
net), and the foot is unnaturally hot, the disease has 
made its appearance, and no time must be lost in ap- 
plying a remedy; the diseased sheep must be kept by 
itself, and all the flock very carefully examined. 

With a sheep-knife remove the scab or pimple, 
clean out the wound to the sound flesh, wash it with 
salt and water, and then do it over with strong nitric 
acid. If the disease has advanced under the horn 
of the hoof, all the unsound flesh, together with the 
horn, must be carefully removed, the wound washed 
out with brine, and strong nitric acid applied. Some 
recommend using sulphate of copper instead of brine, 
and butter of antimoy in the place of nitric acid; 
but with the brine and acid a cure is generally effected 
in eight or nine days. Another remedy is, a concen- 
trated solution of chloride of calcium dissolved in 
water; after the feet are well washed and cleaned, and 
all diseased parts removed, they are carefully painted 
over with the chloride as far as the ankle-joint, using 
a small painter's brush for the purpose; and it is best 
to apply it also to those which have only heat in their 
feet. It is a safe and good remedy. 

An old German shepherd recommends a compo- 
sition consisting of several ingredients; but a method 
of destroying the virus of the disease by electro- 
chemical action, and the preservative effect of water, 
deserve investigation. The process is simple, and is 
said by those who have tried it to answer completely; 
but, having never seen it applied, I must not trespass 
further on your valuable space—John P. Rubie, in 
in the Mark Lane Express. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE ASIATIC BUF- 
FALO, THE BRAHMIN OX, AND THE CASH- 
MERE, SCINDE AND MALTA GOATS INTO 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Tue want of calcareousness in pearly all of the 
soils of the Southern States, together with the heat 
of our sun, makes an inaptitude to perennial grasses 
for grazing animals; hence more suitable for brows- 
ing, as both tend to originate shrubbery and weeds. 
In 1836, having had some experience in the impor- 
tation of Short-horned, Devon and Ayrshire cattle 
into this State, I then summarily advanced an opinion, 
“that all cattle brought from a Northern to our 
Southern climate must necessarily degenerate to the 
peculiarities of our location, and that it would be 
easier to improve cattle already acclimated, or import 
anima!s from a still warmer region.” In my late 
sojourn in Asia and the Kast, I had reference to this 
observation in iinporting Cashmere, Scinde and Malta 
milking goats, as well as the Brahmin ox, or Nagore, 
of India, the Asiatic buffalo, or water ox, and other 
animals. 

The Cashmere, 2’ersian, Angora and Circassian 
goats are one and the same animal, changed in some 
respects by altitude, though but little by latitude. 
They abound in all this inaccessible territory, and are 
the eating, milking, cheese and butter-making and 
clothes-making animal of the whole country. ‘They 
are finely developed for the table, much disposed to 
fatten, very white and beautiful, with long fine wool 
or curly hair, yielding about 4 to 44 pounds to the 
fleece. They can be easily procured by an energetic 
man acquainted with the peculiarities of the popula- 
tion, and at a cost of $4 to $6 each on the spot. I 
brought to the United States, in 1849, seven females 
and two males. They have kids only every spring, 
usually two ata birth. The fall breeds have increased 
only to about thirty, from the accidental circumstance 
that in nearly every instance the issue has been males. 

In locating these animals in different sections of 
South Carolina, I can see no difference between those 
reared here and the imported, with the exception that 
those reared in this State are finer and heavier fleeced 
than those imported. 

On 7 arrival, I immediately procured a number 
of our little diminutive native female goats, and 
crossed them upon a Cashmere buck. Their progeny 
had hair very fine, but little longer than that of the 
does. I again crossed the females of this progeny 
upon the other Cashmere buck, and it was difficult to 
distinguish these from the pure breed ; and the sub- 
sequent cross cannot be detected. In the spring, I 
contemplate effecting still another cross. 

I consider this a most valuable and useful experi- 
ment, as I made an arrangement with amateurs to sell 
pure bucks at $100, and to exchange annually, so as 
to furnish them with the advantages of different 
crosses. In ten days all the pure breeds were taken, 
with a demand for many more. Even the mixed 
kids have been readily taken by those determined to 
infuse their blood with their stock. In these ar- 
rangements, however, I have located them from the 
top of the mountains to the seaboard, both in Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Apart from their manifest prac- 
tical aptitude in all these particulars, there is this 





ultimate value to be considered: a Cashmere shaw} 
is worth from $700 to $1,500. Why is this differ- 
ence, except in their intrinsic value from durability as 
wearing apparel? I have socks whieh 1 have worn 
for six years, and are yet perfectly sound. 

No naturalist has yet been able to assign a syste- 
matic law regulating the acclimation of animals. The 
Merino sheep, whenever it has been removed, has 
generally changed, and in most cases for the worse. 
Even when crossed upon the best Saxony sheep it 
was a deterioration, but when crossed upon a coarse- 
wooled animal it improved the fleece ; and the cross 
fixed both the character of the wool and the carcass. 
This fact 1s observed in many other instances, demon- 
strating that the constitution of animals must be 
connected with location to fix the character of the 
wool or the carcass. In fact, the same temperature, 
but modified by altitude instead of latitude, does not 
produce the same results. On all the table mountain 
and valley plains between Persia and Turkey in Asia, 
all the animals have fine, long, silken hair, as the An- 
gora cat, greyhound, and rabbits, and I have seen the 
same in some specimens of the Koordistan horse. 
To a considerable extent this is the fact on the west- 
ern part of South America. 

In connection with this part of the subject, I will 
now introduce the Thibet shawl goat, belonging to 
the coldest regions. I accidentally came in posses- 
sion of a pair of these animals, but lost the male. I 
have a considerable increase from the female, bred 
with a Cashmere buck. The Thibet goat has, under 
a long, coarse hair, a coat of beautiful white wool, 
which, when combed, makes about a pound to a 
fleece. I had these specimens with me at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in London; and in comparing them 
with a stuffed specimen of a Rocky Mountain goat, 
I could not discover the slighest difference; nor do I 
yet see any change of the fresh cross of the Cash- 
mere buck upon my Thibet doe; but in the third 
cross upon the Cashmere, we may expect a valuable 
experiment by changing the fine under-wool, or down, 
into a conjoint and uniform covering of wool. 

In re to the Scinde goat, so called from the 
province at the mouth of the Indus, he is a gigantic 
animal, with pendulent ears twenty-two inches long, 
is used for the table and dairy, and is very similar to 
the Syrian goat. The Malta milking goat is also for 
the dairy, giving about a gallon of milk ina day. It 
may not be uninteresting for me to state a fact ob- 
served by me in the malarious sections of the United 
States and Mexico. In all the similar sections of 
Asia and the East, they regard cow's milk as being 
an exciting cause to bilious fevers, as well as to liver 
complaints, and hence use only goat's milk. The 
modus agendi I see has been a matter under discus- 
sion by the faculty of Paris. 

Having given thus much on the subject of goats, 
T now hasten to the cattle. In referring to the Na- 
gore or Brahmin cattle of India, in Yovarr’s work 
on British cattle, it will be perceived that they are 
organized to undergo the fatigues of the hottest cli- 
mates known, and will carry a soldier six miles an 
hour for fifteen consecutive hours. I brought but 
one pair to the United States, and, as far as I can 
learn, my crosses of them upon other cattle are the 
first known in this country. I crossed this bull upoa 
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Ayrshire, Devon and Durham breeds, as well as upon 
our common cattle. The offspring is considered, by 
all who have seen them, far the handsomest animal 
of the cow kind. They are symmetrical and active, 
and can keep fat when any other cow would starve. 
I had this half&breed crossed again upon our cattle, 
but am not yet sufficiently experienced. to report of 
their milking qualitie. As evidence, however, that 
our agriculturists confide in the appearances, my 
half-breeds readily sell at $1000 a pair, and the second 
eross, or half Brahmin, at from $100 to $300 each. 
Preferring the mixed breeds to the pure, I sold to 
Mr. Epxs, of Kentucky, the original pair for $4000, 
as that State would prove a better place to breed 
and disseminate the stock. As Kentucky is the de- 
pendence of the South for beeves, they needed an 
animal that could come to us in the hot months of 
summer and remain healthy and sound. They have 
from this animal a progeny that will travel thirty 
miles a day in August, and the further South they go 
the better are they suited—the great desideratum to 
the Northern breeder and the Southern consumer. 

The Asiatic buffalo, or water ox, is a large, ugly, 
hardy animal. The cows are good milkers, making 
fat and good-flavored beef, though coarse-grained, 
and precisely suited to sea-coast marshes, where no 
other animal can venture, as well as to lands subject 
to inundation. 

I am unprepared to say anything practically of my 
other importations, but will continue to report my 
experimeots, and believe many of them will become 
matters of history.—James B. Davis,M. D., of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., in the Patent Office Report. 


WHEAT-CULTURE IN WESTERN NEW 
YORK. 





Tuer average crop of wheat in this portion of the 
State is about 25 bushels to the acre; although in 
many instances, from proper cultivation, the yield has 
been more than double. My neighbor, Mr. Wiii1am 
Horcuxiss, who exhibited the largest yield at the 
World’s Fair in London, in 1851, in a field of six 
acres, in 1849-50, averaged 634 bushels to the acre, 
of wheat weighing 63 pounds to the bushel. It at- 
tracted much attention from the wheat-growers of 
Europe, who could scarcely believe that so large a 

ield could be taken from an acre. There was noth- 
ing unusual in Mr. Horcuxiss’ method of cultivation. 
He plowed deep, taking good care to pulverize the 
soil well, and to intermix the top with the subsoil, 
subduing the grass, &c. The seed was drilled in near 
the end of August, two bushels to the acre of “ Soule’s 
wheat.” But extraordinary as this yield was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be, it was exceeded during the 
summer of 1853 by Mr. Tomas Powext, of this 
county, who averaged, on a field of seven measured 
acres, within a small fraction of 70 bushels to the 
acre—namely, 489 bushels. 

This latter yield was so unusual, that I deem it proper 
to give the particulars of the method pursued in its 
cultivation. In the fall a heavy dressing of swamp 
muck was applied. During the winter the field was 
used as a yard for stock, including a flock of sheep. 
In May there was carted on a liberal coat of barn- 
yard manure, which was immediately plowed in very 
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deep. Up to the 15th of August it was used at night 
as a sheep-yard, when the field was again plowed 
three times, until the soil was perfectly pulverized 
and thoroughly intermixed with the manure. Two 
bushels to the acre of “Soule’s wheat” was then 
sown broadcast,4ind covered with a light plow, which 
completed the process. The variety known in Western 
New York as “Soule’s wheat,” is in fact no other 
than the very best of the Genesee “white flint,” 
having a stiff straw and maturing early. 

As the product of this soil in wheat as yet stands 
unprecedented, it may be useful to give the following 
analysis, by Professor Emmons : 





EERE TNS 0.15 
Dinscninedtdsighinneetcannondseeosennkemein 0.25 
Peroxide of iron and alumina, ...............-....- 8.82 

99.72 


In this county it is supposed that 13 bushels of 
wheat to the acre will pay all expenses of culture ; 
and my experience teaches me that an additional out- 
lay of 40 per cent., judiciously applied, will bring an 
average return of 40 bushels to the acre. Under 
the European system of cultivation, it could unques- 
tionably be run up to an average of 56 and perhaps 
70 bushels to the acre, as is evinced by the success 
of Messrs. Horcuxiss and Powe. 

It can scarcely be necessary to caution the expe- 
rienced and enlightened farmer as to the careful selec- 
tion of his seed. Threshing wheat by machines should 
be avoided, as the grain is frequently crushed and the 
germinating principle greatly injured or destroyed. 
It should be well cleaned, of course, and chess and 
other noxious seeds excluded as much as possible by 
repeated screening. These seeds sometimes get buried 
deep and lie dormant for years, until the plow, by ac- 
cident, brings them under the influence of the sun, 
when they germinate and mysteriously show them- 
selves, to the vexation of the husbandman. 

It has been found beneficial, also, to change the 
seed by selecting it from different localities every three 
or four years. Between the middle of August and 
first of September is found to be the most proper 
time for sowing wheat, and deep plowing is deemed 
almost indispensable for a | crop. — Herman 
Powers, of Lewiston, Niagara Co., N. Y., in the 
Patent Office Report. 


—_ 





Spienpip Gratw.—Mr. J ames Moratsoy, four miles 
south of Oakland, has sent us e sheaf of the finest 
wheat we have ever seen—about five feet high, heads 
ten inches long, and the fullest, cleanest, and best- 
filled grain that has been exhibited yet. Mr. M. 
approves and practices deep plowing, and subsoil 
plowing.—California Farmer. 





Satmre and sarcasm are very well in their way; 
but they never made a heart happy, or removed a 
vice. Show men virtue, unselfishness, sustaining faith, 
working as active principles in their hearts, or quicken 
the germs of aos into vigorous life. 








Tue Farmer for 1855 will be much improved. 
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Hortieultyral Departinent. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH FROST. 


CULTIVATION OF WINTER PEARS. 


To cuLtivare successfully most kinds of winter 
rs that are propagated in the nurseries, needs 
Frent care and attention in the ripening of the fruit. 
t is true there are some kinds which will perfect 
themselves under treatment not much better than is 
generally given winter apples; but such sorts are 
very few. 
ne wishing to plant a number of Pear trees would 
not be likely to receive much satisfaction in seeking 
information in regard to winter pears, even should he 
apply to individuals quite conversant with fruits, as 
there appears to be much diversity of opinion con- 
cerning them. 

One fruit-grower would be apt to say that he has 
never eaten or seen a good winter pear—and what is 
more, “never expects to "which leaves no doubt as 
to his opinion; while another's views may so far differ 
that he declares that in January and March be has 
eaten the most delicious pears, rivaling in flavor the 
tender and melting While Doyenne, and the richness 
of the Seckel in autumn. 

Both would undoubtedly be correct in their opin- 
ions; but because a person having something of a 
knowledge of fruit should condemn all winter pears 
simply for the reason that he has not seen good fruit, 
is no argument whatever. He too might possess 
really good winter sorts, and the other might cultivate 
the same, or no better varieties, and the conclusion 
would result in astonishing differences. The fact is, 
that one would know how to ripen them, while the 
other would not. 

Owing to want of knowledge upon this point, most 
persons who are now planting winter pears will be 
sadly disappointed, as the fruit will be utterly worth- 
less. Should this information be extended to every 
ane, not one-fourth of them would give the nec 
attention, though the conveniences be at hand; there- 
fore we would say to all, do not plant winter pears 
unless you will take the necessary care to ripen the 
fruit. The varieties which most camripen well, with 
ardinary conveniences, are those which are in perfec- 
tion during early winter—say in November, December 
and January; but later sorts it would be best to do 
nothing with. 

Early winter sorts should be picked soon after the 
tree ceases growing, and before the commencement 
of the fall of the leaves; then placed in tight boxes, 
and kept in a cool room or out-building as long as 
the weather will admit, when they may be removed 
to a cool cellar, where the atmosphere should not be 
too damp. If they were exposed upon shelves in a 
dry room, or where a current of air would pass 
through it, they would at once shrivel and become 
worthless; but being in boxes, and in a cool and not 
very moist place, they would remain fresh and plump. 
When the season arrives for them to ripen, they 
should be brought into a warm room and placed in 
drawers, where they would soon ripen, and the flavor 
be.of the finest quality. 
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CROSS’ PATENT GRAPE-FRAME. 

We have received from S. Oscar Cross, of Sandy 
Hill, Washington county, N. Y., a circular containin 
a figure and description of a grape-frame, for whic 
a patent was granted to him on the 27th 0° June, 
1854. The claim is for an “adjustable elevating and 
depressing grape-frame,” made of any material. 

The frame is movable, and can be raised or de- 
pressed at the will of the operator. The inventor 
designs leaving the frame in a horizontal position 
with the ground, and about one foot from it, till the 
grapes get their growth, for the reasons, as he contends, 
that it shades and enriches the ground—that the rose 
bug is not as injurious to the fruit and foliage—that 
the fruit is not as liable to mildew, and the vines are 
not so much exposed to blasting winds—and that the 
fruit sets in greater abundance, and grows larger and 
faster, because it receives warmth from the earth, and, 
in consequence, ripens earlier in the season’ When 
the fruit has attained its size, the frame to which the 
vine is attached is raised and turned back against 
posts or supports, thus bringing the foliage on the 
under side, and giving the fruit a full exposure to the 
sun and air. 

Mr. Cross says that he is not yet ready to offer it 
to the public; but we presume that we shall have an 
opportunity of witnessing its success the coming sea- 
son, as it is within the means of every person having 
a grape vine, and is attended with but little expense. 
Then we can judge better of its merits. 





SAXE-GOTH.ZA CONSPICUA. 


Tus remarkable plant, to which his Roya! High- 
ness Prince ALBERT has been pleased to permit one 
of his titles to be given, and which will probably rank 
among the most highly valued of our hardy evergreen 
trees, is a native of the mountains of Patagonia, where 
it was found by Mr. Wi.1am Loss, forming a beau- 
tiful tree 30 feet high. In the nursery of Messrs. 
Verrcn, of Exeter, it has lived in the open air four 

ears without shelter, and has all the appearance of 
re well adapted to the climate of Kngland. The 
country in which it grows is, indeed, more stormy and 
cold than any part of Great Britain, as is shown by 
the following account of it, given by Mr. Loss in one 
of his letters to Messrs. Vrrrcn: 

“ Daring my absence I visited a great part of Chiloe, 
most of the islands in the Archipelago, and the coast 
of Patagonia for about 140 miles. I went up the 
Corcobado, Caylin, Alman, Comau, Reloncavi, and 
other places on the coast, frequently making excur- 
sions from the level of the sea to the line of perpetual 
snow. These bays generally ran to the base of the 
central ridge of the Andes, and the rivers take their 
rise much further back in the interior. The whole 
country, from the Andes to the sea, is formed of a 
succession of ridges of mountains gradually rising 
from the sea to the central ridge. The whole is thickly 
wooded from the base to the snow line. Ascending 
the Andes of Comau, I observed from the water to a 
considerable elevation the forest is composed of a 
variety of trees, and a sort of cane so thickly matted 
together that it formed almost an impenetrable jun- 
gle. Further up, among the melting snows, vegeta 
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tion becomes so much stunted in growth, that the ‘immense distance, and covered with perpetual snow. 

trees, seen below 100 feet high and 8 feet in diameter, | To the west, the whole of the islands, from Guaytecag 

only attain the height of 6 inches. | to the extent of the Archipelago, is evenly and dis- 
“On reaching the summit no vegetation exists— | tinctly to be seen. ; 

nothing but scattered barren rocks which appear to! “A little below this elevation the scenery is also 





Fig. A. BRANCH OF SAXE-GOTHZA CONSPICUA. 


ise among the snow, which is 30 feet in depth, and | singular and grand. Rocky precipices stand like per- 
frozen so hard that on walking over it the foot makes | pendicular walls from 200 to 300 feet in height, over 
but a slight impression. which roll the waters from the melting snows, which 
“To the east, as far as the eye can command, it | appear to the eye like lines of silver. Sometimes these 
appears perfectly level. To the south, one sees the | waters rush down with such force that rocks of many 
central ridge of the Andes stretching along for an | tons in weight are precipitated from their lofty sta 
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tions to the depth of 2000 feet. In the forest below | from this elevation to the perpetual snows, where it is 
everything appears calm and tranquil; scarcely the |not more than 4 inches in height. With these grow 
sound of an animal is heard; sometimes a few butter- | the Yews (Sazre-Gothea and Podocarpus nubigena), 
flies and beetles meet the eye, but not a house or a | which are beautiful evergreen trees, and, as well as 
human being is seen. On the sandy tracts near the | the others, afford excellent timber.” 
rivers, the lion or puma is frequently to be met with;; Saxe-Gothewa may be described as a genus with 
but this animal is perfectly harmless if not attacked.”| the male flowers of a Podocarp, the females of a 
It is from this wild and uninhabited country that | Dammar, the fruit of a Juniper, the seed of a Dacry- 
many of the fine plants raised by Messrs. Verrcu were | dium, and the habit of a Yew. Its fleshy fruit, com- 





Fig. B. FRUCTIFICATION OF SAXE-GOTHAA. 


obtained, and among them the Sare-Gothea, Podo- | posed of consolidated scales, enclosing nut-like seed, 
carpus nubigena, Fitz-Roya Patagonica, and Libo-| and forming what is technically called a Galbulus, 
cedrus tetragona, Of these he writes thus: | places it near Juniperus, from which it more especially 

“ The two last (Fitz-Roya and Libocedrus) I never | differs in its anthers not being peltate, nor its fruit 
saw below the snow line. The former inhabits the | composed of a single whorl of perfect scales, and its 
rocky precipices, and the latter the swampy places|ovule having two integuments instead of one. In 
between the mountains, The first grows to an enor-| the last respect it approaches Podocarpus, and es- 
mous size, particularly about the winter snow line, pecially Dacrydium; but the exterior integument of 
where I have seen trees upward of 100 feet high, and the seed is a ragged abortive membrane, evelopin 
more than eight feet in diameter, It may be traced | the base only of the seed, instead of a well-d 
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cup. In a memorandum in my possession, by Sir 
Wiutam Hooker, I find the distinguished botanist 
comparing Saxe-Gothea to a Podocarp with the 
flowers in a cone—a view which he was probably led 
to take by the condition of the ovule, and which may 
be regarded as the most philosophical mode of under- 
standing the nature of this singular genus; to which 
Nageia may be said to be a slight approach, and 
which is not distinguishable by habit from a Podo- 
carp. 

In its systematic relations Saxe-Gothwa possesses 
— interest, forming as it does a direct transition 

rom the one-flowered Taxads to the true imbricated 

Conifers, without, however, breaking down the boun- 
dary between those orders, as I understand them, but 
rather confirming the propriety of limiting the Con- 
iferous order to those genera which really bear cones 
instead of single naked seeds. In the language of 
some naturalists, Saxe-Gothea would be called an 
osculunt genus between Taxads and Conifers. 

The leaves of this plant have altogether the size 
and geueral appearance of the English Yew (T'arus 
baccata) ; but they are glaucous underneath, except 
the midrib and two narrow stripes within the edges, 
which are a pale-green. The male flowers consist of 
spikes appearing at the ends of the branches, in a 
raceme more or less elongated. These spikes (fig. 
B, 1) grow from within a few concave acute scales, 
which form a kind of involucre at the base. Each 
male is a solitary membraneous anther, with a lanceo- 
late, acuminate, reflexed appendage, and a pair of 
parallel cells opennig longitudinally. The female 
flowers form a small, roundish, pedunculated, terminal, 
scaly imbricated cone (fig. B, 3). The scales are 
fleshy, firm, lanceolate, and contracted at their base, 
where they unite into a solid center. All appear to 
be fertile, and to bear in a niche in the middle, where 
the contraction is a single inverted ovule (fig. B, 4). 
The ovule is globular, with two integuments beyond 
the nucleus ; the outer integument is loose and thin, 
and wraps round the ovule in such a way that its two 
edges cannot meet on the underside of the ovule ;* 
the second integument is firm and fleshy; the nucleus 
is flask-shaped, and protrudes a fungous circular ex- 
pansion through the foramen. The fruit (fig. B, 5) is 
formed by the consolidation of the free scales of the 
cone into a solid fleshy mass of a depressed form and 
very irregular surface, owing to many of the scales 
being abortive, and crushed by those whose seeds are 
able to swell; while the ends of the whole retain their 
original form somewhat, are free, rather spiny, and 
constitute so many tough, sharp tubercles. The 
seed (fig. B, 6) is a pale-brown, shining, ovate, brittle 
nut, with two very slight elevated lines, and a large 
irregular hilium; at the base it is invested with a 
short, thin, ragged membrane, which is the outer in- 
tegument to its final condition. The nucleus lies half 

© Sinee this was written, Sir W. Hooxer has placed in my hands 
a sketch of the anatomy of the female flowers of Saxe-Gothwa, by 
Mr. B. CLarKke, who describes the ovule thus: “Its ovule has the 
game structure as that of Gnetum, as described by Mr. Grirrita, 
viz.: it has three integuments; the internal protrudes, and forms 
a sort of stigma, nt so obvious as in Gnetum; the external hax 
constantly a fissure on its posterior, or rather inferior surface, 
which, however, does not close as in Gnetnm when the ovule ad- 
vances in growth, nor yet become succulent. Mr. Grirrita de- 
scribes the fissure in the external integument of Gnetum as con- 


gtantly posterior; and if the ovules of the strobilus were erect, 
they would agree with Gnetum in this particular.” 








free in the interior, the fungous apex having shriveled 
up and disappeared. 

Explanation of the Cuts.—A, a branch with male 
and female flowers, natural size; B, various details of 
the fructification, more or less magnified; 1, a spike of 
male flowers; 2, a male or anther part; 3, a twig and 
young cone; 4, a scale seen from the inside with the 
inverted ovule, showing the fungous foramen pro- 
truding beyond the primine (outer entegument) ; 5, a 
ripe fruit; 6, a seed showing the two slight elevations 
upon the surface, and the remains of the ragged 
primine at the base—Journal London Horticultural 
Society. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE IN A GARDEN, 

Tuirty years ago I purchased an establis':ment, 
consisting of a dwelling-house, barn, carriare and 
woot-house, calculating to make it a permane it resi 
dence. There was attached a little land for a ¢arden, 
on which were just five Apple trees, and in f ont of 
the house were three trees of the Balm of Gilead; 
the trees were all about six inches in diameter at that 
time ; but two of the Apple trees were hollow, and 
I cut one of them down, after trying to m'ke it do 
something and finding I could not. 

Well, all the Apple trees bore something for fruit, 
but so crabbed and sour they would make a pi 
squeal. At this time I was engaged as a trader, an 
had a country store to look after, which occupied 
about all my time; but, as time went on, and stage- 
coaches and railroad cars succeeded one another, I 
had more time; for I can now travel as far in four 
hours as I could then in two entire days with my 
team. Well, for amusement, I grafted all the four 
graduaily, or year by year, cutting off the old branches 
and grafting the limbs wlth Rorbury Russets, New 
York Russets, Baldwins, &c., &c., all the best I could 
find. Now for results: I have had about ten barrels 
of good apples, annually, to put up for winter, for 
three or four years past, besides all we used in the 
family of five, and we have used them freely all we 
wanted, till time to gather the winter apples. 

I have a yard in front of my house, about forty 
feet square, in front of which are two of the Balm 
of Gilead trees before mentioned, which are now large 
trees, and have been left outside of the front fence; 
but inside of the fence I set out, about ten years ago, 
three Pear trees, of the common summer pear, which 
now give us all the pears we want, for they have 
borne well for about four years. From the Pear 
trees to the house, I filled the space with flower-beds, 
and have had many varieties, say twenty kinds of 
roses, and nearly one hundred kinds of other flowers. 
I have planted on the south side of my buildings, 
next to the passage to the barn, Plums, Peaches and 
Grapes. The Peaches have not succeeded well, nor 
the Plums, so I cut the Plum trees off, and grafted 
them with the Green and Purple Gage, only three 
or four years ago, and now I have plenty of the finest 
plums I ever saw, so that I have to prop the small 
branches. My Grapes began to bear last year; I 
had about a bushel, and I should think about double 
the quantity this year. I have set out some Quince 
trees, but they do not bear yet. 

Besides the trees and Grape vines, I have annually 
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raised about ten or fifteen bushels of potatoes, six or 
seven bushels of beets and carrots, some English tur- 
tips and rata bagas, and a few cabbages and onions, 
as many as our folks wanted to use. We have also 
bad,beans, peas and corn, what we wanted to use 

en; and | have annually had about three or four 
bushels of dry corn, say two bushels of common yel- 
low corn, one bushel of pop corn, and sweet corn 
enough to plant myself and supply all my neighbors. 
Also, I have annually raised cucumbers, water and 
ntuskmelons, summer and winter squashes, one or two 
hundred, or one thousand pounds, of pumpkins. All 
this has been raised on less than half an acre of 

ound, including buildings and drive-way—and I 
Ge had more vegetables for years in my family than 
some men that cultivate one hundred acres—and all 
an poor, gravelly New Hampshire land, without any 
help but my girls in the flower department. And as 
GoLpsMITH says, “we make every rood of ground 
support its man.”—Correspondent of the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 


SMITHS POMOLOGICAL GARDENS. 








Tue editor of the California Farmer, in giving an 
account of a visit to Smrrn’s Pomological Gardens, 
at Sacramento, writes as follows: 


“We next examined the elegant, costly and com- 
oa engine and apparatus for irrigating the gardens. 
r. Surru having gone east the past year, he examined 
the various inventions for the purposes of irrigation, 
and selected the one now used on his grounds— 
‘Worrutnaton’s Safety Steam Pump and Fire En- 
gine.” The power and capacity of this small but 
powerful engine are truly astounding ; for while it is 
not more than ten or twelve feet in length and two to 
three feet wide, it is capable of throwing twenty thou- 
sand gallons per hour easily. It is one of the most 
es and neatly-finished pieces of machinery we 
ave seen. Pipes are led from the reservoir oveg a 
large portion of the grounds, the water flowing so free 
to completely saturate the whole; the soil of this 
arden being a fine safidy alluvial, the result is of the 
ighest possible good, Mr. S. being able to continue 
planting all the year round. The cost of this ma- 
chinery, complete, in New York, was $1200; freight, 
extras, putting up, pipes and layers, &c., brought the 
amount to about $3000. We saw the working of 
oey part of the machinery, and found it the ne plus 
ra. 

“We close by giving the statement of the crop of 
two Peach trees in this garden, and the amount re- 
ceived the present season, in cash, After paying 
commission to those who sold in the city, the net pro- 
ceeds amounted to three hundred and twenty-six dol- 
lars and fifty cents; in addition, Mr. S. has used and 
contributed among his friends sufficient to have 
swelled the amount to over four hundred dollars.” 





Tur New Rocnette Biackserry.—We are re- 
ge by Mr. Roosevett to say that lis price for 
e plants, as stated by us in a late number of the 
Farmer, is a mistake. It should have read twenty- 
five dollars a hundred. He has already disposed of 





his stock of plants for the coming spring. 


THE CURL IN PEACH TREES. 


Tue aphis may easily be got under by the use of 
tobacco water, and attention. The tobacco water 
may be obtained from a manufactory, if you should 
live near one; but I find it quite as economical to 
buy the tobacco and make the water myself, as 1 am 
obliged to pay nearly as much for jars, carriage and 
porterage as the water costs. I get a pound of the 
best shag tobacco, which costs 3s. 6d., and a pound 
of soda, which costs 14d., and dissolve the soda in 
two gallons of boiling water; it is then poured on 
the tobacco, stirred, and allowed to remain a few 
minutes ; the liquor is then strained, and two gallons 
more of boiling water added ; this is again strained, 
and made up to about eight gallons by the addition 
of cold water, and put on the trees at 100° of heat, 
on a still moist evening (if one can be found at any 
time of the year). This is applied with a fine syringe, 
and the quantity is sufficient for twelve trees, each 
occupying 140 feet of wall. If you have shading 
materials at hand, the trees may be shaded in case 
the sun break out strongly. The mixture may be left 
on till the next evening, when the engine should be 
used pretty freely, in order to wash off not only the 
mixture, but also the dead and dying insects, and as 
many as possible of those that the mixture does not 
kill, which, if properly applied, will be few. But if 
shading be inconvenient, the engine and clean water 
must be used in the morning following the application 
of the tobacco and soda, or the sun, being assisted 
by the crystals of the soda, may scorch the young 
leaves. ‘The engine and clean water should be use 
frequently, to dislodge any insects that may be again 
establishing a colony on any part of the tree. It has 
been computed by, I think, Bonnet, that an aphis 
will multiply itself in one season 8,000,000 of times, 
if left undisturbed in a favorable situation; and of all 
places, I know of none more favorable to them in 
the early part of the season than the Peach treef; 
hence the necessity of observing the old maxim that 
a “stitch in time saves nine.” The trees will rarely 
want more than one dressing of tobacco, if well at- 
tended to with clean water after the first application 
—or, at the outside, two dressings of tobacco will 
suffice for one season.—Cox on the Peach and Nee- 
tarine. 





Exrraorpinary Resuit.—A farmer stuck a pea in 
a potato, and planted them in March last. The pea 
produced a stock which was covered with pods, and 
the potato gave eleven healthy roots. By this sys 
tem, is it not possible, not only to obtain a two-fold 
crop, but to prevent the malady to potatoes ?—~Ex- 
change. 





——_-_—___—__—_{— o 


A Crear anp Excetient Manure For Goosr- 
BeRRIES—A French nurseryman says that exhausted 
tan-bark, spread on the surface around the roots of 
gooseberry bushes, is an effectual remedy for cater- 

illars. A cart load of the bark is sufficient for a 
arge garden. 





Be Oren anv Stncere.—lIt is material to the preser- 
vation of friendship, that openness of temper end 
manner on both hands be cultivated. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


—LDLDALDL LOO” PAPI 





LADIES AND AGRICULTURE. 


EXTRACT FROM C. P. HOLCOMB’S ADDRESS AT THE MARY- 
LAND STATE FAIR. 








As snowrne the interest English ladies take in ag- 
riculture, I cannot but relate a casual interview I 
chanced to have with an English lady, in going up in 
the express train from London to York. Her hus- 
band had bought a book at the stand as we were 
about starting, and remarked tg her that “it was one 
of her favorite American authors—Hawrnorxe.” I 
casually observed, “I was pleased to see young 
American authors found adfnirers with English la- 
dies,” when the conversation turned on books and 
authors. But I said to myself pretty soon, “this is a 
literary lady—probably her husband is an editor or 
reviewer, and she uses the ‘scissors’ for him—at all 
events, I must retreat from this discussion about au- 
thors, modern poets, and poetry. What should a 
farmer know critically of such things? If I were 
only in those fields—if the conversation could be 
made to turn upon crops or cattle—then I should 
feel quite at home.” I finally pointed out a field of 
wheat, and remarked that it was very fine. The lady 
carefally observing it, said, “Sir, 1 think it is too thin 
—a common fault this season, as the seeding was 
late.” “Those drills,” she added, turning to her hus- 
band for confirmation, “cannot be more than ten 
inches apart, and you see, sir, the ground is not com- 
pletely covered—twelve and even fifteen inches is now 
preferred for the width of drills, and two bushels of 
seed to the acre will then entirely cover the ground, 
on good land, so you can hardly distinguish the 
drills.” 

If the goddess Ceres had appeared with her sheaf, 
or her cornucopia, I could not Rave been taken more 
by surprise. A lady descanting on the width of wheat 
drills, and the quantity of seed! 

“] will try her again,” said I, “this may be a chance 
shot;” and remarked in reference to a field of plowed 
ground we were passing, that it broke up in great 
lumps, and could hardly be put in good tilth. “We 
have much clay like this,” she replied, “and formerly 
it was difficult to cultivate it in a tillage crop: but 
since the introduction of Crosxiit’s Clod Crusher 
they will make the most beautiful tilth on these lands, 
and which are now regarded as among the best wheat 
lar.ds.” 

The conversation turned on cattle. She spoke of 
the best breeds of cows for the pail—Ayrshires and 
Devons; told me where the best cheese was made— 
Cheshire ; the best butter—Ireland ; where the best 
milk-maids were to be found—Wales. 

“Oh!” said I, “I was mistaken; this chaming, 
intelligent woman, acting so natural and unaffected, 
dressed so neat and so very plain, must be a farmer's 
wife ; and what a helpmate he has in her! yes, a sin- 
gle bracelet clasps a fair, rounded arm—that’s all.” 

The train stopped at York. No sooner had my 
traveling companions stepped upon the platform, than 
I noticed they were surrounded by half a dozen ser- 
vants—men and women—the men in fall livery. It 
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turned out to be Sir Joun and Lady H. This gen- 
tleman I learned was one of the largest land-proprie- 
tors in Berkshire, and his lady the daughter of a no- 
bleman, a peeress in her own right; but her title 
added nothing to her—she was a noble woman with- 
out it. 

It is a part of our task to excel in horticulture, in 
which female taste and skill must aid us. We must 
embellish our homes; we must make them sweet and 
pleasant homes. The brave old oaks must be there, 
the spacious lawn with its green sward, and the fruit 
orchard, and the shrubbery, and the roses, and the 
vines festooned and trained about the balconies 
Even the birds will think that a sweet home, and will 
come and sing and make melody, as though they 
would “teach the art to imitative man.” 

Such a home will be entailed to our children, and 
to their children—not by statute laws of entail, but 
by a higher law, the law of nature—through the force 
of sympathy—the associations of childhood. 





“The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which our infancy knew.” 
These will hold them to it—these carly memories— 
which we should take care to deepen with a binding 
and indissoluble tie. 

Talk not, then, O you fathers and mothers! to your 
sons of forensic fame—of senatorial halls—of the dis 
tinction of professional life—or the gains and emolu- 
ments of commerce. It is not for our class, surely, 
to furnish more recruits to this hazardous service in 
which so many of the country have already been 
lost—lost to any useful purpose of living—themselves 
miserable from hope deferred that makes the heart 
sick—or disappointed of the objects of life have be- 
come overwhelmed by bankruptcy and ruin. Give to 
your sons the pursuit of Wasnixaton, who gloried 
in being a Farmer. The field and the council cham- 
ber he sought from duty; but his farm at Mount 
Vernon, where he wisely directed the plow, from 
ch@ice and pleasure. 

“ Wide, wide may the world feel the power of the plow, 
And yield to the sickle a fullness delighting; 
May this be our conquest, the earth to subdue; 
Till all join the song of the harvest inviting. 
The sword and the spear 
Are only known here 
As we plow, or we prune, or we toil void of fear; 
And the fruit and the flower all smile in their birth, 
All greeting the FARMER, THE PRINCE OF THE EARTH.” 


To MAKE AppPLE Pres wirnour ArpLEs.—One cup 
of sugar, one tea-spoonful of tartaric acid, two cups 
of water, one cup of light bread crummed fine, one 
egg. Season with lemon, or anything that suits the 
taste. Let the water be warm when the bread is put 
in, that it may soak soft. Bake with a crust, as you 
would an apple pie. 











_—— 


To Make Mince Pres witnout Mrat.—The same 
preparation as for apple pies; and one hard-boiled 
egg, chopped fine, to the pie, with raisins, and such 
other seasoning as the taste may dictate for a mince pie. 

WE can be truly happy but in proportion as we are 
the instruments of promoting the happiness of others. 











Ser-Love is the greatest and worst of flatterers. 
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~ Editor’ s rable. 
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Acency Iv New Yorx.—C. M. Saxron, Agriouitarel Book Pub- 
lisher, No. 152 Fulton street, New York, is agent for the GuNESEE 
Farmer, and subscribers in that city who apply to him can have 
their papers delivered regularly at their houses. 


OD BR NOLO OOOO leanne *" 


Worps or EncovuraGemMent.—Mr. James H. ARNeETT, 
of Wayne county, Indiana, writes under date of “10th 
month, 24th, 1854,” as follows: 


« ResrecteD Frienp:—If I had time I would like to 
inform thee of the price that I got for my farm. Iam 
willing to say that I believe the Genesee Farmer has 
been one thousand dollars to my advantage in the six years 
I have read it. It caused me to drain my land, which 
raised its value from $15 t6 $30 per acre,” Ke. &e. 


The above is but a fair sample of the general purport 
and tone of numerous letters received by the proprietor of 
this paper; and he is truly grateful that so cheap an in- 
strument for the widest possible diffusion of rural knowl- 
edge is capable of doing so much good all over our com- 
mon country. To nearly nineteen-twentieths of our sub- 
scribers a volume of the Farmer is sent for 37} cents, 
stitched and trimmed. From a very considerable advance 
in the price of printing paper, in journeymen’s wages, in 
breadstuffs, provisions, house-rent and firewood, the prime 
cost of the work can only be met by a continuance of the 
liberal support so long extended to this pioneer and stand- 
ard Agricultural Journal. It is ever willing to bear its 


burden in the heat of the day, looking only to the best in- | 


terests of its readers, whom it serves without turning to 
the right hand or to the left. It is no second table, gar- 
nished with a rehash of the cold victuals taken from a 
weekly paper ; but every word of the Genesee Farmer 
is set up expressly for its pages. Hence it interferes with 
no other similar work, as is proved by the fact that some 
sixty have risen, and most of them flourished, 
paper first commanded a living sup, ort. 


since this 
In these times 
when singing women are not unfrequently paid a thousand 
dollars a night for their music, what is fifty cents a year 
for a jourral which benefits some of its readers thousands 
of dollars, as they cheerfully testify? One needs only to 
study the Farmer closely to learn a great many useful 
lessons in rural affairs. Close reading is the sine gua non 
of rapid advancement in agiicultural knB8wledge. In this 
way, every reader may soon become well grounded in the 
art and science of farm economy. Now is the time for him 
to renew his subscription, and devote increased attention 
to the Sixteenti VOLUME, Srconp Series, to commence 
This will be 
all its predecessors, although the price will remain the same. 


the first of January, 1855. an improvement on 
——> + oo 

TrmeELy Suecestions.—As the gathering and harvest- 
ing of the products of the season are now over, there is 
now time to attend to work which could not well be done 
heretofore. 
with little labor, and put off many things which, done now, 
will save time in a hurried season hereafter. 

And first, if you have not done it ere this, make your 
houses and barns tight and comfortable. Guard against 
cold currents of air coming continuously either upon your- 


Too many when winter comes are content | 





self or your stock. A draught of air from a crack or 
crevice is much more injurious in its effects upon the sys-~ 
tem than a free exposure to the wind. 

In our last number we speke of the importance of keep- 
ing stock in a thriving, healthy condition. We allude to it 
azain; for all the profit in the feeding and fattening of 
stock consists in the uninterrupted growth and develop~ 
ment of the animal machine. If you are feeding roots, 
watch carefully their effect, and be cautious not to feed 
liberally till your stock have become accustomed to them. 

When the ground freezes hard enough to bear a man, 
and you wovld like a ditch through a wet meadow, or 
swale, as the case may be, cut the top of the soil into pieces 
and throw them one side, and at your leisure draw them to 
your manure heap as absorbents of the liquid. fertilizers. 
Many times you can conveniently commence, and even 
finish, a drain in wet pieces of ground, that would cause 
much annoyance in digging at other seasons of the year, 
from its looseness of texture. 

Improve the first snows for drawing your yearly supply 
of firewood, and taking your logs to the saw-mill; for of 
late years our first run of sleighing has been much the 
best, and those who were unprepared for an early start on 
runners have often had to wait a twelvemonth for another 
opportunity. 

To protect your trees against the teeth of the field-mouse, 
heap up a small mound of earth against the base of the 
stem, that the snow remaining about the body of the tree 
may not be a cover for their passages. If snow falls toa 
great depth, tramp it down hard with your feet before they 
have had time to commence operations. A nurseryman in 
this vicinity who had been much annoyed by the disbarking 
of his trees by mice, effectually rid his grounds of them 
in this way: Taking blocks of scantling, holes of about an 
inch in diameter were bored to the depth of about an inch 
and a half, inclining upward, and filled to the depth of 
nearly half an inch with indian meal mixed with a little 
arsenic, slightly moistened, and pressed down to the bottom 
of the hole. 

In some sections of the country, particularly newly- 
settled portions, rabbits are also very destructive to nur- 
series and orchards. As a means of prevention, wash your 
trees, or bind strips of tarred paper about the stem, or sus- 
pend strips of cloth dipped in melted sulphur from stakes 
near the trees. 

In newly-transplanted trees, a small mound cf earth 
about the roots is a great protection against injury by the 
strong and violent winds. 

Examine carefully the forks and branches of your trees 
for nests of eggs of insects of various descriptions. A 
practiced eye will detect many, which may easily be de- 
stroyed by simple brushing or pressure of the hand. 

It has been frequently recommended to hang pieces of 
old woolen cloth in the forks of fruit trees, to induce worms 
and caterpillars to spin their cecoons in and under them. 
A few weeks since, entering a neighbor’s front yard, we 
On 
examining it clesely, we found eleven perforated cocoons 
of different species of insects—showing that if all fruit- 
growers would take pains to entrap and destroy the insects 


noticed a piece of cloth in the forks of a Plum tree. 
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and worms on their own trees, their number might be very 
much diminished. We know it takes care and forethought ; 
but the exercise of that care and forethuught is one of the 
conditions of our existence, and he who would enjoy the 
fruits of the earth must to a greater or less extent cherish 
and protect them, as he would the members of his own 
family. 

Look over the apples in your cellar or fruit-room ; sce 
that they are kept cool and dry, and that all changes of 
temperature are avoided as much as possible; and let all 
the seeds of your best fruit be saved and planted in the 
spring—if not for your own benefit, let it be for the use of 
those who may come after you. 
= The readers of the Farmer have been reminded many 
times of the necessity of increasing their supply of manures 
by every possible means. Are they all aware that, asa 
substitute for straw, in view of the scarcity of fodder, leaves 
are an excellent substitute—the more so, as they contain 
the mineral constituents of plants in a greater proportion 
than many substances. which have been used as bedding 
for animals ? 

The long winter evenings are now before you. Mcet 
your brother farmers in friendly chat, and compare notes 
on agricultural topics. Let each one of a Farmers’ Club 
tell of his failures as well as success in raising any given 
crop, or describe the diseases which may have prevailed 
among his stock. Perhaps his neighbor can point out the 
cause of failure, or suggest a remedy, which may be of ma- 
terial aid in future years. 

We have never conversed with an intelligent tiller of the 
soil without deriving benefit from his practical experience ; 
and if, as a class, our agriculturists would commit to paper 
and publish for the benefit of their brethren of the plow, 
the knowledge they have gained by observation and prac- 
tice, a great and material advance in agriculture as a 
science would immediately be observed. 


— 


ImporteD Swine.~—-While at East Liberty, Alleghany 
county, Pa., a few weeks since, we saw fine specimens of 
the Windsor, Essex and Sussex breeds of swine, the pro- 
perty of Dr. A. Gross, of that place, who is propagating 
them for the improvement of this kind of live stock in the 
eountry. The Windsor pigs are directly from the pens of 
Prince ALBERT, of Windsor Castle, England, and are per- 
haps the most perfect animals in the hog line in the United 
States. The Essex and Sussex pigs do credit to those fa- 
mous breeds. 








Seepiine Potatrors.—Mr. W. Hoste, near this city, 
has given us some of his new seedling potatoes, which, on 
cooking and eating, prove to be very fine. They are not 
large, but pretty uniform in size, smooth, and said to be 
quite prolific. 





New Variety or Frat Turnips.—Mr. C. Howe.t, 
ef Ogden, in this county, has favored us with specimens 
of a new variety of flat turnips, flesh colored, and exceed- 
ingly popular with those that have tried them. 





Trunk of the poor during the cold winter months; but 
do not stop there—do all you can to relicve their wants. 








Proximate Anatysis or Cow’s M1LK.—Every farmer 
knows that the first milk that escapes from a cow’s udder 
immediately after calving is very different from that secreted 
a short time thereafter. The nature and extent of this 
difference have been studied by MM. Henxi and Cueva- 
LIER, who give the following as the result of their investi- 
gations: 





Biestings. New Milk, 

ND BG ci ciccictessantiaies 160.7 44.8 
NRE Rae ee 20.0 sii 
EES SE REN © 26.0 813 
ES Se Fr eas tiace 47.7 
 _ ae Ee eR Tae snd 6.0 
TD setdnanaddninmiennn haldcemmaiead 803.3 870.2 

1000.0 1000.0 


By the above figures the reader sees the instructive fact 
brought out by analysis, that what is called in Europe 
biestings, contain nearly three and a half times more casein, 
or cheese, than new milk, two per cent of, mucus, only a 
trace of sugar, and no alkaline salt of soda. The milk de- 
signed by nature to be first’ taken into a calf’s stomach is 
peculiarly rich in the elements of bone and muscle, to im- 
part strength to the young limbs of the calf, which, at its 
birth, are very cartilaginous. 

Gopey’s Lapvy'’s Boox.—Our readers will notice in our 
advertising colums that Godey’s Lady’s Book is presented 
for their support. First in the field as a periodical devoted 
to the ladies, it still retains its pre-eminence over its com- 
petitors. Under the editorial supervision of Mrs. S. J. 
Har, it has given to the world many interesting and in- 
structive articles, imbued with a healthy moral sentiment. 
We cordially commend it to the favorable consideration 


of our fa'r patrons. 
rr 6 mene 


Tue Littre Pirgrim.—Gracr Greenwoop presents 
a great attraction to juveniles in her paper, especially de- 
voted to their interests and instruct‘on. Asa writer and 
author she has attained an envialle position. and no one 
will ever regret subscribing for the Little Pilgrim for the 
benefit of his children. 


ee 





Tue Horticutturist.—The attention of our readers 
is called to the prospectus of this valuable monthly. 








Cnoice Garven Seeps.—The reader's attention is in- 
vited to the advertisement of I. W. Bricas, of West 
Macedon, N. Y., in this paper, who is known as a careful 
and successful cultivator of garden seeds in Western New 
York 





Literary Notices. 
Tar Pris or Lire. By Lady Scott, author of the “Hen-pecked 
Husband.” ‘ 
This work is universally commended by the Press in this 
country and England, so far as it has been spoken of. 


Tas Curmrsty or Common Lirz. By Professor Jounston. New 
York: AppLeton & Co. 


Readers of the English language, both in Europe and 
Americn, are greatly indebted to Professor Jounst0n for 
his contributions to the rural knowledge of the age: and 
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In the latter effort he bas succeeded better than in his more 
labored Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 
which were first published some twelve years ago. For 
family reading, we know of no recent work so instructive 
aid interesting as the Chemistry of Common Life. It is 
published in numbers, four of which have already appeared, 
and sold at twenty-five cents a number. Each may be 
read separately, if one wishes to purchaee no more. Sold 
by D. M. Dewey, of this city. 


Enquiries and Anstoers. 


Witt you do me the favor to answer a few inquiries? I saw an 
editorial in the Farmer for October, entitled “Farming in the 
«Peninsula of Maryland,” which very much interested me. I am 
desirous of locating in a milder climate than the shores of Lake 
Erie; and being possessed of no great means, I do not know which 
way to go. In your article there is nothing said of the price of 
land, the kind of soil, adaptation to fruit, timber for building and 
fencing—all of which I would be pleased to know. Is it a good 
place for a young man to go with a small capital of $1500, thinking 
to commence farming in a small way? P.—Monroe Center, Ash- 
talula Co., Ohio. 

All kinds of fruit grown in Western New York and Ohio 
may be raised in Maryland in great perfection. The price 
of farming lands varies from two dollars to fifty per acre, 
according to quality, location and improvements. The 
peninsula lying between the Potomac and Chespeake Bay, 
of which we gave some account in the October number of 
this journal, has almost every variety of soil. Some black 
tich loam, called “ The Forest,” which is as well improved 
in many respects as any land in New York, sells at fifty to 
seventy dollars an acre; but from five to twenty-five dol- 
lars is about the range of prices. The native timber is 
mostly Oak and Chestnut ; second growth generally Pine. 
Water soft, pure, and generally abundant. 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Terms—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


100 00 TWO YEARS’ GROWTH, grown and delivered 
9 in Western New York, offered on reasonable 


_ — Inquire of E. B. & J. F. DRAKE, 
ovember 1, 1854.—2t ° Janesville, Wis. 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
To Set PicroriaL AND USErvL Works For THE YEAR 1855. 
WANTED, in every section of the United States, active and 
enterprising men, to engage in the sale of “Srars’ GREAT 
Work oy Russia,” just published, and some of the best Books 
insued in the country. To men of good address, possessing a small 
capital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be offered as 
will enable them to make from $3 to $5 a day profit. 
{<3 The Books published by us are all useful in their character, 
qeney popular, and command large sales wherever they are 


ered. 
For further particulars, address (postage paid) 
j ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William st., New York. 
MS Sy FOR ONE COPY.—Just published, “THE GUIDE 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, or Wuat To Eat, Drink anp 
Avoip,” 125 pp.—the best work on those subjects ever published. 
— , YY to suit every person. ef copies 3744 cents, or 
our for One DotuaR. 0g Sent by mail, free of age, to an 
part of the United States. Address as above. we , 
December 1, 1854.—1t 








APPLE SEEDLINGS. 











GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. 
A. FROST & CO.,, ROOHESTER, N. Y, 


CYOLICIT the attention of amateurs, orchardista, nurserymen, and 
Ss others about to plant, to their extensive stock of well-grown 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. &c. 

The Nurseries are now very extensive, and embrace one of the 
largest and finest collections in the country, and their stock is far 
superior to any that they have before offered. It is partly com- 
prised in the following : . == 

Standard Fruit Trecs.—Apple trees, eighty varieties ; Pear trees, 
one hundred varieties; Cherry trees, sixty varieties; Plum trees, 
forty varieties; Peach trees, thirty varieties; Nectarine, six varie- 
ties; Apricot, six varieties; and other kinds, comprising every sort 
of merit. 

and Fruit Trees, of every description, for culti- 
mM . poe nt mam gardens, have received particular attention. 
They embrace the following kinds, and comprise nearly the same 
number of sorts as are grown for standards : 

Pears upon the best European Quince stocks. 

A upon Paradise and Doucain stocks. 

ies upon Cerasus Mahaleb stocks. ‘ 

Small Fruits, as Currants, eighteen varieties ; Gooseberries, sixty 
varieties; Grapes, Native and Foreign, twenty-five varieties; Rasp- 
berries, six varieties; Strawberries, twenty varieties; and ether 
miscellaneous fruits, as well 4 yt roots, in variety. 

u and Evergreen Trees, for lawns, parks, * 

Evergreen and Deciduous Shrubs, in great *eieth, including four 
hundred sorts of Roses. 

Hedge Plants—Buckthorn, Osage Orange and Privet; and for 

and es, American Arbor Vite (White Cedar), Nor- 
way a &e. 


Herbaceous Plants.—A very select and extensive assortment. 

Green-house and Bedding Plants, of every description. 

All articles are put up in the most superior manner, so that plants, 
&c., may be sent thousands of miles and reach their destination in 
perfect safety. 

Parties giving their orders may rely on receiving the best and 
most prompt attention, so that perfect satisfaction may be given 
the purchaser. 

The following descriptive Cah containing are pub- 
lished for gratuitous distribution, and will be iled upon every 
application; but correspondents are expected to enclose a one cent 
postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted, as it is necessary that 
the postage should be prepaid: « 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits for 1854-5. 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&e. &e., for 1854-5. 

No. 8. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, just published for the 
fall of 1854 and spring of 1855, comprising Fruits, ae, De- 
ciduous Trees, &c. &c., which are offered in large quantities. 

October 1, 1854.—tf 


CATALOGUE OF RARE AND VALUABLE SEEDS. 
RAISED AND PUT UP BY I. W. BRIGGS, MACEDON, WAYNE 
COUNTY, N. Y. 












Orange Watermelon, from China, ) a 25 cents. 
Ice Cream, or White Sugar do., of Alabama,............ 25 
Citron Nutmeg Muskmelon, ...............----cccceces 12% 
The Celebrated Japan Pea, ............---..-....2--- 1244 
ONE ELIAS 12% 
Watermelons—Mountain Sprout, Mountain Sweet, Mexi- 

can and Sandwich Island, 2 varieties each,............ 06 
Squashes— Winter—Sweet Potato, Vegetable Marrow and 

Polk; Summer—Apple, Crookneck and Scallop,....... 06 
Mammoth Red and Grape Tomatoes, each,.............. 06 
White Vegetable Egg—looks like an egg,..............- 06 
Double Sunflower—the “ Floral King,” ...............- 06 
Victoria Rhubarb—the best pie plant, ........-......... 06 
Flat Dutch Cabbage—the best winter, .................. 06 
Pop Corn (3 varieties), Adams’ —y | (a field corn), very 

en | Sweet Corn, and late, large do., each,........... 06 
Poland Oats, per bushel of 40 pounds, ..... -- $1.00 
Mexican Wild Potatoes, per bushel,.................. 1.00 


pe Seeds sent by mail, free of postage. Oats and Potatoes 
shipped as directed by railroad or canal. Address, post-paid, with 
money enclosed, I. W. BRIGG, County Line Farm, 
Dec. 1, 1854.—tf West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


CUTTER RIGHTS FOR SALE 
E will test our Hay, pe and a, tented Novem- 
ber 8th, 1853, for s ease and durability, against an 
other in the United States. J. JONES & A’ LYLE. f 
ye For further information, address JONES & LYLE, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. February 1, 1854.—tf 








MERINO SHEEP. 
HE subscriber will se!l a few Spanish Merino Sheep—bucks and 
ewes—of undoubted purity of blood. He wil aiso dispose of 
a part of his stock of imported Frencu Merinos. 
Gentlemen purchasing from this flock can have the sheep for- 
warded to the principal Western towns at my risk. 
Sept. 1, 1854—tf R. J. JONES, Cornwall Vt. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST 


AND JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE, 








Tar Hoxticutrvnist is a Monthly Journal, devoted to Horticutrune and its kindred Ants, Runa ARCHITECTURE, 
end Lanvscarz Garpeive. It is edited by P. Barry, the Author of that popular work, Zhe Fruit Garden, 
and for many years the Horticultural Editor of the Genesee Farmer. Mr. Banry is universally acknowledged 
to be one of the best Pomologists in the world, and eminently fitted for this responsible station. Ho is aided 
by the best Horticulturists in the country. 


ITS SIZE AND APPEARANCE. 


Tue Horricutrurtsr is a Magazine of forty-eight pages, without advertisements; and when Nursery and 
other advertisements are inserted, it is on a separate sheet, which can readily be removed before binding, 
It is printed on beautiful clear type, and on the finest paper, and 


ITS ILLUSTRATIONS ARE SUPERB, BOTH ON WOOD AND STONE. 


It is stitched in a neat and appropriate cover, and makes a volume at the end of the year of nearly 600 
pages. Each number, in addition to numerous Wood Engravings, contains a Frontispiece on Strong, of some 
fine Frurr or Frower, drawn and engraved from nature, by the very best living Artists. These plates alone are 
worth more to every Fruit Grower than the cost of the work, enabling every one to judge not only of the 
appeatance, but the character of each, as every plate is accompanied with full and correct description, In 
addition to these are fine ELEGANT 


DESIGNS FOR COTTAGES, COUNTRY SEATS, SUMMER HOUSES, ARBORS, RUSTIC 
BRIDGES. 


tn short, nothing escapes notice that can make a Country Home pleasant and beautiful. While the Horticur 
runist is at loast in appearance equal to any work published in the country, the publisher has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the best Pomologists and the Press both in this country and in Europe prenounce the Horr» 
QULTURIST AND JOURNAL OF Rurat Art anv Rurat Taste to be the best Horticultural Journal in the world. 


Still further to add to the value of the work, and meet the improving taste and increasing wants of the Horti- 


graving of some new, rare, and valuable fruit or flower, correctly colored from nature by the best living artists 
in this line. 


ARRANGEMENT. 


The first twenty or thirty pages of this work is occupied with valuable papers by the Editor and corree- 
pondents. Then follow some six or eight pages of Forrrcn Notices, containing everything new and important 
in European Horticulture for the past month. Ten or twelve pages of Eprror’s Tasxx closes the number; and 
to the learner this department is a very valuable part of the work, as it contains simple and invaluable direo- 
tions for the unitiated in almost every department of Garven1Ne, given in answer to numerous inquiries 


TERMS—Two Dollars per year. With Colored Plates, Five Dollars) A New Volume commences with the 
January Number. ‘ 
Agents are allowed 25 per cent. commission from our regular terms. The same commission to Civns of rour 


or more, making the price of Plain Edition only $1.50 to Clubs and Agents—and this for one of the most beav- 
tifal Magazines published. 


ta" Specimen numbers sent free to all who wish to examine the work or obtain subscribers. Postmastera, 
Nurserymen, Fruit-growers, all who love Frurts and all who love Frowens, all who would love to see “the 
wilderness blossom as the rose,” are requested to act as Agents. 4) Address 


December 1, 1854.—tf JAMES VICK, Jr., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1855. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 41, 1821. 
WEEKLY EDITION BETWEEN 80,000 AND 90,000. ° 

TJP.\HE long period of over THIRTY THREE YEARS, during which 

the SATURDAY EVENING POST has been established, and 
its present immense circulation, are guarantees to all who may 
subscribe to it that they will receive a full return for their money. 
Our arrangements so tar for the coming year are such as we trust 
will be thought worthy of the high reputation of the Post. POSI- 
TIVE ARRANGEMENTS already have been made for contribu- 
tions from the gifted pens of 
Mrs. SOUTHWORTH, GRACE GREENWOOD, Mrs, DENISON, 

MARY IRVING, Mrs. CARLEN, FANNY FERN, 

And A NEW CONTRIBUTOR (whose name by request is withheld). 


In the first paper of January next we design commencing the 
following Novelet: 
Six Weeks of Courtship. 
By Mrs. EMILIE F. CARLEN, Author of “One Year of Wed- 
lock,” &c. &e. 
We propose following this with an Original Novelet—designed 
to illustrate, incidentally, the great EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE 


—ventitled 
The Falls of the Wyalusing. 
By a New and Distinguished Contributor. 
We have also made arrangements for TWO STORIES, to be en- 


titled 
The Oneida Sisters, 
AND 
The Nabob’s Will 
By GRACE GREENWOOD, Author of “Greenwood Leaves,” 
“ Haps and Mishaps,” &c. 


Also, the following additional contributions : 


New Series of Sketches, 
By FANNY FERN, Author of “Fern Leaves,” &c. 


Mark, the Sexton, 
A Novelet, by Mrs. DENISON, Author of “The Step-Mother,” 
“ Home Pictures,” &c. 


Nancy Selwyn, or the Cloud with a Silver Lining, 
A Novelet, by MARY IRVING. 
And last, but by no means least—from the facinating and power- 
fal pen of the Post's own exclusive contributor— 


VIVIA, a Story of Life’s Mystery. 
By Mrs. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, Author of “Miriam,” 
“The Lost Heiress,” &c. &e. &c. 


In addition to the above proud array of contributions, we shall 
enfleavor to keep up our usual vanety of ORIGINAL SKETCHES 
AND LETTERS, PICTURES OF LIFE in our own and Foreign 
lands, CHOICE SELECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES, View 
of the PRODUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, BANK NOTE LIST, 
EDITORIALS, &e. &c.,—our object being to give a Complete Re- 
eord, as far as our limlts will admit, of the Great World. 

ENGRAVINGS.—In the way of Engravings we generally present 
at least two weekly—-one of an instructive and the other of a hu- 
merous character. 

The Postage on the Post to any part of the United States, paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where it is received, is 
only 26 cents a year. 

TERMS. 


The terms of the POST are Two Dollars a. year, payable in ad- 
vance. For Five Dollars, in advance, one copy is sent three years. 
We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to be sent, in the 
city, to one address, and, in the country, to one Post Office: 


© DOO, ecinciic cnnteratimeecntinineneniaes $5.00 per annum. 
8 « and one to the getter up of the Club, 10.00 “ 

13 « and one to the getter up of the Club, 15.00 « 

20 « and one to the getter up of the Club, 20.00 * 

The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is large, a draft 
should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted 
G@om the amount. Address, always post-paid, 

DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the 
POST, as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the publish- 
es by letter (post-paid). 

ie TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, 
or condense the material portions of it (the notices of new con- 
tributions and our terms) for their editorial columns, shall be en- 
titled to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the paper 
eontaining the advertisement or notice. 

“pg Complimentary notices omitted for want of room. 
ber 1, 1854.—2t 


GODEYW’S LADY’S BOOK 


FOR 1855. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION BY THE 
SAME PUBLISHER. 


The only Lady's Book acknowledged by the Ladies of this country 
as worthy of its name. 


Principle Points of Attraction for 1855. 

¢t contains 100 pages of reading in every month's number—not 
beginning with a large number of pages in January, and decreasing 
throughout the year. 

BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES, 

LINE OR MEZZOTINT, in every number. 
GODEY’S RELIABLE STEEL FASHION FLATES (COLORED) 
In every number—the only Fashion Plates that are considered as 
authority. 

KNITTING, NETTING AND EMBROIDERING—printed in colors. 

EASY LESSONS IN DRAWING are given monthly. 

MUSIC—two pages monthly. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS, worth alone THREE Dol 
lars a year—for Cooking, the Toilet, Sick Room, Nursery, and 
Miscellaneous House-keeping Receipts. 

DIAGRAMS AND PLANS—with full directions for Ladies to cut 
their own Dresses. 

PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES—both Male and Fe- 
male. 

EMBROIDERY AND BROIDERIE ANGLAISE PATTERNS— 
every month— a great variety. 

THE NURSERY.--This Department is invaluable to every Mother, 


MODEL COTTAGES. 
Great attention paid to this Department. 
A TREATISE ON THE HAIR. 


A most excellent article for the preservation and beautifying of this 
most valuable ornament to both sexes. 


Undoubdted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Furniture, 
Patterns for Window Curtains, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, 
Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon 
Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, Children’s and Infant's 
Clothes, Caps, Chemisettes, Bonnets, Closks, Evening Dresses, 
Fancy Articles, Head Dresses, Hair —- Bridal Dresses; Man- 
tillas, Riding Habits, Morning and Evening Dresses, Cloaks, Talmas, 
Robes du Chambre, Capes and Cloaks of fur in season—in fine, every- 
thing that can interest a Lady, will find its appropriate place in her 
own Book. 

REMEMBER that the Lady’s Book has always given Steel En- 
gravings, and throughout the year, not publishing them in Janu- 
ary and February numbers, and thea omitting them. In the Lady's 
Book alone you receive what no other three Magazines can furnish 


you with. 
EVERYDAY ACTUALITIES, 

This is another series of articles peculiar to this Magazine. 
Every one of these articles is illustrated with at least eight or ten 
of the finest Wood Engravings. This Department is very interest- 
ing, conveying information in an agreeable form, suitable for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

The expense of one number of the Lady's Book, including Steel 
Engravings and Literary Matter, paid for, not taken from English 
Magazines, far exceeds that of any other Magazine published in 
= = We make no exception, and are willing to have the 

fact tested. 


; TERMS. 
1 Copy one year,........--------------+- bd cdvedadcoiecce $3.00 
2 Copies one year, or 1 Copy two years,............-----.- 5.00 
5 Copies one year, and an extra Copy to the person sending 
Te Tn concnccecceancncescnwnngeapesecnqeapaaneees 10.00 
8 Copies one year, do do do 15.00 
11 Copies one year, do do do 20.00 


(ge Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home Magazine will 
both be sent one year for $3.50. To insure what you order being 
certainly sent, address L. A. GODEY, 

Dec. 1, 1854.—2t No. 118 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE TIPPECANOE FARMER,1 | 
NEW Monthly Journal of AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE 
and RURAL AFFAIRS. Sixteen large octavo pages at FIFTY 

CENTS A YEAR, in advance. Published by 


A. J. WEAVER, 
December 1, 1854.—1t* Lafayette, Indiana. 
100,000 SEEDLING APPLE TREES, 
ARGE enough to graft, one year’s growth. Also, 15,000 Seed- 
ling Cherry Trees. Address H. PAIGN, 





November 1, 1854.—1t* port, N. ¥. 
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THE HORSE, THE HORSE, 
NOBLEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


A® the one most frequently ill-treated, neglected and abused. 
We have just published a book so valuable to every man who 
a “4, horse, that no one should willingly be without it. It is 
entitle 
THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 

and is from the pen of that celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon, 
Dr. GEO. H. DADD, well known for many years in this country as 
one of the most successful, scientific and popular writers and lec- 
turers in this branch of medical and surgical science. The book 
which he now offers to the public is the result of many years’ study 
and practiced experience, which few have had. 

From the numerous and strong commendations of distinguished 
men and the newspaper press, we select the following : 


Extract from a letter from Hon. John H. Clifford, Ex-Goveror of 
Massachusetts. 


New Bedford, May 11, 1854. 
Dr. Dapp—Dear Sir :—I hope that your new work on the noblest 
creature that man has ever been permitted to hold in subjection 
= Horse), will meet with that success which all your efforts in 
direction so well deserve. Your obedient servant, 
Joun H. Ciirrorb. 


From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

Boston, May 13, 1854. 
Dr. Dapp—My Dear Sir :—I am greatly obli to you for the 
valuable treatise, the results of your own investigations, which you 
have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with the patronage 

of a discriminating community. 
I remain yours with great regard, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 





The Modern Horse Doctor, by Dr. G. H. Dadd, is a manual of 

uine science, and ought to be owned and studied on the score 

umanity, as well as interest, by every man who owns a horse.— 
Boston Congregationalist. 


Dr. Dadd has had great experience in the cure of sick horses, 
ool es aa the secret of his success in this volume.—New York 
ribune. 


The author of this work is well known as a most skillful veteri- 
nary surgeon. His book is based on the soundest common sense; 
and as a hand-book for practical use, we know of nothing to com- 
pare with it.—Yankee Blade. 


We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he possesses most 
important qualifications for preparing such a book as this.—New 
England Farmer. ! 


Messrs. Jewett & Co. have just published a very valuable work 
by Dr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the causes, na- 
ture and treatment of disease, and lameness in horses.—Farmer’s 
Cabinet. 


This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject ever 
= and no owner of that noblest of the animal race, the 

orse, should be without it. Especially should it be in the hands 
of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To many a man would it 
be worth hundreds of dollars every year.—Jnd. -» Concord. 


By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and his 
diseases we have ever seen.—New York Evangelist. 


One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work, is, it is practical and plain to fhe comprehension of those 
farmers and others for whom it is mainly designed. The course of 
treatment favors generally a more sanative and rational system of 
medication than that recommended in any previously existing 
works on farriery. No farmer or owner of a horse should be with- 
out this book. Stable keepers, stage proprietors and hackmen we 
believe would derive profit by having at least one copy hung up in 
their stables for use and reference by their stable men.—Daily 
News, Philadelphia. : 

There is more common sense in this book than any of the kind 
we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses would find it 
a matter of economy to possess themselves of it. It will be of 
more service than the counsel of a score of ordinary doctors.— 
Albany Courier. 


We deem this decidedly the best and most reliable work on the 
“Cause, Nature and Treatment of Disease and Lameness in Horses,” 
ever published.— Nantucket Inquirer. 


What we hare read of this book induces us to regard it asa very 
sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those much more 
competent to judge of its value, have given it their unqualified 
approval.—Ev. Traveler, Boston. 


his book supplies a great desideratum, which Skinner's admira- 
ble treatise on the Horse did not fill. Every man may be his own 
vaterinary surgeon, and with much greater safety to this noble ani- 
mal, than by trusting him to the treatment of the empirical 
itinerants wlio infest the country. It is well illustrated, and should 
be purchased by every man whe owns a horse.—Ev. Mirror, N. Y. 





This is a book which should be forthwith put into the hands of 
all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, for t 
plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleasure.—Mc Makin’y 
Courier, Philadelphia. 

A good, clearly-written book, which should be in the hands-of 
every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or his purse 
make it worth while to cure.—Bangor Mercury. 

This is a scientific, thorough and complete treatise upon the 
diseases to which one of the noblest of animals is subject, and the 
remedies which they severally require.— Troy Daily Budget. 

It is a valuable book to those who have the care of horsesx— 
Hartford Herald. 


He is not worthy to have a horse in his care, who will not use 
such a work to qualify himself for his duties to this animal.— 
monwealth, Boston. 

PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
BOSTON, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Oct. 1, 1854.—3t 


THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 
ENTITLED 
FIRST LESSONS IN 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, 
As Applied to Agriculture, 
BY J. EMERSON KENT, A. M., M. D. 

NEW school book—the first American work ever issued as the 

first book, or “First Lessons in Chemistry and Geology, as 
applied to Agriculture,” designed as the first step for the young, 
to be used in all our common schools, is now submitted to the 
educational public. Some indeed protest against the introduction 
of all modern improvements in making the earth productive ; still 
the great agricultural interests of our nation depend upon a rising 
generation of practical farmers, who will till the soil as much by a 
comprehensive knowledge of the laws of chemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow. 

The subject of agricultural chemistry cannot but soon commend 
itself to the world as the most important of all studies, and, in fact, 
the wealth of this country would be doubled within one year were 
all that saved which is now lst by stupid, bungling agricultu 
A volume of recommendations could be given to the public, but 
is not necessary. 

School Committees and Teachers will be furnished with a copy, 
gratis, for examination, by mail, post-paid, on application to the 
undersigned. Price 25 cents. 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

Also, for sale in quantities at F. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadel 
phia; Cady & Burgess, New York; Phinny & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Darrow & Brother, Rochester, N. Y.; William Wilson, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. ¥Y.; H. M. Rulison, Cincinnati, O.; and by all other boo! 
sellers in the United States. 

N. B.—A few men of the right ability are wanted to travel 
through every State in the Union, and introduce this work into 
schools. A liberal commission will be paid. Gentlemen who travel 
for health or recreation will find this occupation a lucrative and 
agreeable employment. -Address as above. Noy. 1, 1854.—5t 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1855. 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM: 
A Mostary JourNAt ror GIRLS AND Boys, 
Edited by 
GRACE GREENWOOD AND LEANDER K. LIPPINCOT®. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY DEVEREUX AND OTHERS. 


HE SECOND VOLUME of this popular periodical will begin 
on the FIRST OF JANUARY, 1855. Among the CONTRIBU- 
TORS will be found some of the MOST FAMOUS WRITERS OF 
BOTH ENGLAND AND AMERICA—such ai HENRY W. LONG- 
FELLOW, MARTIN F. TUPPER, MARY HOWICT, MISS PAR- 
DOE, MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND, J. G. WHITTIER, HENRY 
GILES, BAYARD TAYLOR, JAMES T. FIELDS, MRS. L. H. 
SIGOURNEY, MRS. ANNA CORA RITCHIE (Mrs. Mowatt), 
ANNA H. PHILLIPS (Heven Irvine), MRS. FRANCIS D. GAGE, 
and many others—all of whom will furnish ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 
GRACE GREENWOOD will write almost exclusively for THE LI¥- 
TLE PILGRIM. 
Terms.—FIFTY CENTS A YEAR for single copies, or TEM 
COPIES FOR FOUR DOLLARS—payable invariably in advance. 
Specimen copies furnish2d free of charge. 
"pA few hundred copies of Volume First can still be supplied. 
Address, post-paid, LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
Dec. 1, 1854.—tf 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
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FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 


FAMILY PHYSIC. 


fTESE Pills have been prepared with a view to supply a more 
reliable, safer, and every way better aperient icine than 
has hitherto been available to the American people. No cost or 
toil has been spared in bringing them to the state of perfection, 
which now, after some years of laborfous investigation, is aneay 
realized. Their every patt afid property has been carefally adjust- 
oi by experiment to produce the best effect which, in the present 
state of the medical sciences, it is possible to produce on the ani- 
economy of man. When we consider that four-fifths of all 
diseases Incident to the human race actually require nothing 
m effectual purgative remedy te completely cure them in the 
Eiioning, we shall appreciate the utility of this invention; and 
when we further knovwo by experience the ease and rapidity with 
which they may be arrested by these Pills, then, and not till then, 
ean we estimate the magnitude of the benefits to be derived from 
their use. They are not presented to the world for a temporary 
ran, but as the skillful embodiment of such virtues as s give 
them a perennial popularity, and permanent among the great 
acknowledged remedies of thisage. They become the recourse 
to which men turn in affiiction, and not in vain. Hence the ex- 
pense, time, and assiduous toil have not been t in pro- 
ducing their unrivaled excellence; for it is a world-old maxim 
that all beautiful and useful inventions are the fruits of a thousand 
labors ané difficulties. 
The subjoined communication is authenticated by some of the 


first statesmen in America, as well as other distinguished persons | ™' 


ef high public position, who are known throughout the whole 
eounitry, and whose opinions command respect wherever they are 
h 


After numerous trials of Dr. Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, both under 
y own observation and under the immediate inspection of our 
eminent physicians in the city of Washington, I am convinced that 
they are an aperient medicine of unrivalled excellence. They have 
fhown a remarkable control over the diseases for which they are 
designed, and in numerous cases effected cu which conclusively 
prove their superiority over every purgative within our knowledge. 
An extensive trial of their virtues has convinced me that they 
must be adopted into general use, as the safest and best medicine of 
their kind which the people can employ in the many cases where 
such a medicine is required. 
Wasuinoton, D. C. Z. D. GILMAN. 
We the undersigned hereby certify that Dr. Z. D. Gilman is well 
* hwown to us, and we concur in his opinion. 
HON. THOS. H. BENTON, 
MAJOR P. W. MIARNES, 


U. 8. 76 
COL. D. R. Mc NAIR, 
nt-at-Arms U. 8. Senate. 
HON, J. C. RIVES, 
Prop. “Globe,” official organ of the American Congress. 
GEN’L ROBERT ARMSTRONG, 
Prop. “Union,” and Printer to the House of Representatives. 
BEVERLY TUCKER, 
Printer elect of the U. 8. Senate. 
JOHN W. MAURY, 
Mayor of the City of Washington. 

As 4 DINNER P11, this is both agreeable and useful. No Pill 
¢an be made more pleasent to take, and certainly none has been 
made more effectual to the purpose for which a dinner pill is em- 
ployed. Persons of a bilious babit find great comfort from their 
eccasional use, in small doses, after eating or drinking too freely. 
Many bon vivants and distinguished individuals have acknowledged 
these benefits; but we have not yet received authenticated certifi- 
eates of this fact for publication, and hence must ask the public to 
take this on our own unsupported assertion, or else try them and 
jadge for themselves. 

Being sugar wrapped, they are protected from detorioration, and, 

quently, are more reliable in their effects, as well as perfectly 
able to be taken. 


PARED BY JAMES C. AYER, PRACTICAL AND ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 


09" Price 25 cents per Box. Five Boxes for $1. 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


the rapid Cure of Co: Colds, Hoarseness, Bron: 
. ™%,' Whooping Cough, Ceup, Asthma, & ake aa 


Slajs remedy has won for itself such notoriety from its cures of 





ott 

every variety of yf disease, that it is entirely ape ny 
Se pecunt the erideneas of its virtues in any community where it 
has been cmployed. So wide is the field of its usefulness, and so 
numerous the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons publiely known, who have been reatéred 
from alarming and ever desperate diseases of the hungs by its use. 
When once tried its superiority over every other medicine of fts 
kind is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues. 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ 
fur the distressing an@ dangerous affections of the pulmonary or- 
gans which are incident to our climate. And not only in formida- 
ble attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of Coup 
Covers, Hoarsenrss, &c.; and for CuiLpRey, it is the pleasan 
and safest medicine that can be obtained. 

As it has long beer in constant use throughout this section, we 
need not do more than assure the people its a = kept up to 
the best it ever has been, and that the tine article is sold 

LANE & sor and W. PITKIN & SON, Rochester; D 
REST & HOLMAN, Buffalo; and by all Druggists every where. 

November 1, 1854—4t 





HOME PROTECTION. 
TEMPEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 

Organized December 24, 1852—Chartered March 1, 1853. . 
HOMES ONLY INSURED BY THIS COMPANY. 
No one Risk taken for more than $3000. 

Home Orrick, Menipian, N. Y. 
ee py Yh iy AP yh ts 


amount o' tm this Company, among whom are Ex- 
President VAN BUREN, Kinderhook; Ex:Governor SEWARD, Au- 


burn; DANIEL 8. DICKINSON, Ex U. 8. Senator, Binghampton. 
To whom it concern : Al 16th, 1858. 
We are amelie acquainted with many of y Odicere and Di- 


rectors of the Tem: Insurance Company, located at Meri: 
Cayuga county, N. Y. In our opinion they are among the m 
cathy and substantial class of canoe A in county. 


ELMORE P. i 
THOMAS Y. HOWE, Jr. 
The above gentlemen will be recognized as the Cashier of Cayuga 


County Bank, Auburn; Postmaster, Auburn; and Ex-Member of 
Congress, Auburn, Cayuga county, N. Y. Feb. 1, 1854—ly 
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In presenting his Prospectus for Volume XVI.,'Seconp Serres, of the GENESEE FARMER to its patrons and 
friends, the undersigned returns his sincere thanks for the cordial appreciation and generous support extended during 
the past and previous years. ‘The price will remain unchanged, though all the expenses connected with the mechanical * 
department are much greater than in previous years ; and it is only by the voluntary aid of the friends of agricultural 
progress that he is enabled to furnish so large an amount of reading matter in his monthly issues. : 

He will be assisted in the Editorial Dopartment by Mr. W. D. ALLIS, who has been a regular contributor to its 
columns during the past year. Mr. JOSEPH FROST will continne as Horticultural Editor. : 
Increased efforts will be made to render the GENESEE FARMER worthy of support. Each subscriber + 
respectfully solicited to renew his subscription, and present the claims of the FARMER to his friends; and the re- 
sult will enable the proprietor more than ever to advance the interests of its readers. ; 


PREMIUMS. 


To enlarge the usefulness by extending the circulation of the GENESEE FARMER, the undersigned will pay the 
following PREMIUMS on subscriptions to Volume X VI., second series: 


FIFTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the person who shall procure the LARGEST NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS in any County or Dis- 
trict in the United States or Canadas, at the club prices. 


FORTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one who shall procure the SECOND LARGEST LIST, as above. 


THIRTY DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one procuring the THIRD LARGEST LIST. 


TWENTY DOLLARS, 
. IN CASH, to the one procuring the FOURTH LARGEST LIST. 


TEN DOLLARS, 
IN CASH, to the one procuring the FIFTH LARGEST LIST." 
In order to reward every one of the friends of the GENESEE FARMER for his exertions in its behalf, we will 
give to those not entitled to either of the above premiums, the following BOOKS, free of postage, or EXTRA PAPERS‘ 
as may be preferred : : 


1. To every person who sends SIXTEEN subscribers, at the club terms of thirty-seven cents each, ONE EXTRA 
COPY OF THE FARMER, ora COPY OF LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON CHEMISTY AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTY (pamphlet edition). 


2. To every person sending for TWENTY-FOUR copies, as above, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK valued at 
FIFTY CENTS, or TWO EXTRA COPIES OF THE PARMER. 

3. To every person ordering THIRTY-TWO copies, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK worth SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, or THREE EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

4. To every person ordering FORTY copies, any AGRICULTURAL BOOK yalued at ONE DOLLAR, or 
FOUR EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

5. To every person ordering FORTY-EIGHT copies, any ARGRICULTURAL BOOK worth ONE DOLLAR 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, or FIVE EXTRA COPIES OF THE FARMER. 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same proportion. To save cost to our friends, we pre-pay postage 
on all books sent as premiums. Persons entitled will please state whether they wish books or extra papers, and make 
their selection when they send orders, if they desire books; or if they have not obtained as many subscribers as they , 
intend to, we will delay sending until the elub is full, if so requested. “We do not require that all the papers of a clu 





should bg sent to one post-office. If necessary for the convenience of subscribers, we are willing to send to as many | 


different offices as there are members of the club. We write the names on each paper, when a number are sent to the 
same office, if desired ; but when convenient, Postmasters would confer a favor by having the whole number ordered _at 
their own office, sent to their own address. 

743- As all subscriptions commence anew with the year, places where the FARMER was never before taken wil 
stand an equal chance in the competition for premiums. 

ra3- BACK VOLUMES of the FARMER will be furnished, if desired, and counted the same as new subscribers 
We shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each person, and in the JULY NUMBER WE SHAI 
ANNOUNCE THE PREMIUMS. 

743- Specimen numbers, show-bills, &e., sent to all post-paying applicants. All letters must be post-paid or fr 
Subscription money, if properly enclosed and registered, may be mailed at our risk. / 


DANIEL LEE, Publisher and Proprietor 
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